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ANTHROPOLOGY IN PROGRAM PLANNING! 


By 


John H. Provinse2 


Our problem has been stated for us in 
terms of the application of anthropology to the study 
of modern communities and modern problems. 
Within that somewhat uncharted field I have been 
asked to present for discussion one segment, also 
uncharted, dealing with the possible application of 
anthropology to practical governmental needs. With- 
in this rather broad field of "applied anthropology," 
I would like to make a further delimitation. 

There are two possible places in which 
anthropology's contribution can be made. The first 
is in that field having to do with practical problems 
of administration in which the administrator needs 
day-to-day technical advice and counsel. The second 
deals with anthropology in its broader implications 
as representing a point of view and a method of ap- 
proach--the field in which I think the subject's 
greatest contribution can and I hope will eventually 
be made. It is the second of these that concerns me 
primarily in this paper, but I would like first to say 
a few words about what many anthropologists have 
come to think of and to look down upon as leg work or 
"trouble shooting." 

Because oftheir training and their knowl- 
edge of different cultural types in different parts of 
the world, anthropologists have sonietimes been 
called upon, particularly in the British-Colonial and 
the American Indian service, to assist administra- 
tion in problems involving specific customs or ways 
of life which impede smooth administration. Illus- 
trations of this type of contribution are in the work 
of Hutt and Brown in their book entitled‘Anthropology 
in Action,”’ in which questions are posed by the ad- 
ministrator and answers are advanced by the an- 
thropologist. Many instances from other areas than 
Africa can be cited: 

During recent years of American Indian 
administration, many government-built houses in- 
tended to relieve poorly housed Indians were com- 


monly abandoned immediately after a death in the 
house and were not lived in again. An anthropolo- 
gist, by the simple device of adapting modern meth- 
ods of fumigation, in itself a desirable sanitary pre- 
caution, to the Indian belief and ritual about cere- 
monial purification, was able to so divest the unclean 
houses of evil spirits that the houses were reinhab- 
itated. 

More recently an individual, not himself 
an anthropologist but using anthropological evidence, 
has been able to advise the Indian service upon the 
beliefs and values lying behind the refusal of certain 
members ofan Indiantribe to register for conscrip- 
tion--a group in which the sanctions against war are 
so strong that some of its more conservative mem- 
bers would rather fight for their principle of peace 
than sign up as draftees for a war which may never 
really reach them. 

It has also been possible on the certain 
Indian Reservations to bring to the attention of the 
Indian service administrators the essential features 
of tribal social organization to the end of utilizing 
this organization in land-use planning and adminis- 
tration, 

In more modern and complex situations, 
we can find other examples where administration, 
both private and public, is being and has been as- 
sisted by sociologists, psychologists, and anthropol- 
ogists. Instances can be cited in connection with 
some of the programs suggested for the Spanish- 
American peoples of New Mexico or for some of the 
many unique culturai islands to be found in the 
United States. But recently the United States Forest 
Service has employed a psychologist to investigate 
and advise it why man-caused forest fires occur 
with such frequency in one of our Southern States and 
what can be done about it. And we are all aware of 
the current contribution of anthropologists to person- 
nel and related problems in industry and business. 


1. Chief, Community Management Division, War Relocation Authority. 
2+ address delivered Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1940, American Anthropological Association. 

* Since this paper was given, war on a world front has developed. The demand for anthropologists, particu- 
larly those with special knowledge of particular world areas, has far exceeded the supply of trained per- 
sonnel for government and war connected work and their departure from many institutions of learning has 
seriously endangered the training of younger people in the field. 
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The usefulness of anthropology in pro- 
viding this type of special service is, of course, self 
evident. In so serving, it provides much the same 
type of technical information as that provided by the 
soils men who are called in to explain why or why 
not something will or will not grow ina particular 
soil, or the engineer who advises why a bridge, ina 
particular location, must have such and such breadth, 
abutments, and other specifications. 

The importance of thistype of work should 
not be belittled. It is socially useful, satisfying both 
to investigator and administrator and, insofar as the 
answers given are utilized and result in sound ad- 
ministrative programs it carries conviction for the 
techniques of anthropology and enhances opportunity 
for further contributions. 

What is more important is that both plan- 
ners and adniinistrators responsible for an action 
program shall have the most comprehensive pos-. 
sible point of view about society and social organiz- 
ation--a point of view that makes them aware of the 
various interrelationships and patterns of social in- 
teraction. It has been, I think, the unique contribu- 
tion of cultural anthropology that in its efforts to 
observe and describe simple but total cultural situ- 
ations, in fairly objective detachment, it has been 
able to focus attention upon the interdependent and 
interrelated nature of human adjustment. 

Sociologists for generations have written 
about organic unity and interdependence; the anthro- 
pologists with empiric data have helped immeas- 
urably to describe and document such functional 
wholes. No one really believed the sociologists--at 
least not strongly enoughto forsake the conventional 
segmented approach to social behavior--but anthro- 
pology now has evidence of more convincing nature 
than has before been available. Program planning 
does not need more experts in political, economic, 
legal, religious. aesthetic or other social phenom- 
ena. It now needs some protection from these sub- 
ject matter specialists, most of whom in their anxi- 
ety to apply their new knowledge and for recognition 
for their own field, seem to have forgotten that the 
segments they study not only have dimensions, qual- 
ities, and characteristics of their own, but that they 
also have position relative to other segments. This 
neglect of relative position is probably as responsible 
as any one factor for the great number of straight- 
line remedies which have been proposed during re- 
cent years for our social and economic ills. 


4* Since the presentation of this paper, Margaret Mead 
contribution on the American way of life. 
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It is not that I am advocating that all an- 
thropologists shall turn philosophers; it is only that 
I feel strongly that the insights anthropology has 
been able to develop place it in a more strategic 
position than any other discipline to portray total 
situations andto impress upon social program mak- 
ers of all kinds the need for full knowledge of how 
any program is likely to affect the total social situ- 
ation and the lives of the people to whom it is applied. 

It is not only government that needs pro- 
tectionfrom the highly specialized scientists. If ed- 
ucation is to achieve more significance in American 
life, the school system itself will have to be re-ex- 
amined witha viewto stopping at its source the con- 
stantly increasing stream ofsubject matter special- 
ists whose horizons are pretty much limited by the 
branch of the tree upon which they happen to be sit- 
ting. Many of them are not only unaware of the for- 
ests surrounding them but even unaware of the tree to 
which the branch on which they are sitting belongs. 

I will try to be a little more specific with 
regardto how- anthropology might make its contribu- 
tions to program planning. These contributions, as 
I see them, might be in three different directions, 
all of which are within the accepted framework and 
point of view of anthropology and can be handled with 
available techniques. First, I would place the need 
for comprehensive descriptions of cultural patterns 
not only in the primitive world and in distant places, 
but in modern cultures and right here in our own 
United States. These descriptions must adn:ittedly 
be carried onata high level of generalization, but of all 
the people who workin the field of social phenomena 
I know of no one more equipped to make valid gen- 
eralizations at this level than the anthropologist. 
What is needed are broad characterizations of the 
same nature as those which anthropologists have 
made in non-European cultural situations. Out of my 
own experience I can recall the stimulating and useful 
characterizations of Dr. Sapir on Northwest Coast 
culture, of Radcliffe-Brown on African culture, of 
Redfield on Mexico. We need more of the type of 
interpretive generalization attempted by Clark Wis- 
sler in his Man and Culture, of the type of portrayal 
ofthe American culture pattern presented by Robert 
Lynd in his Knowledge for What.4 

Despite the flaws that some of you can pick 
in such attempts and the dangers some of you may 
think you see in such broad abstractions, we need 
more rather than fewer of them. Efforts should be 
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made to improve upon them, rather than to dismiss 
them because, in one or another particular, excep- 
tion can be taken to them. American anthropology 
has had a long history of exception taking to most 
every theory of social development or causation ever 
advanced. One by one, by documented exceptions, 
various theories of evolutionary development were 
tested and exploded. Economic, environmental, ra- 
cial, and other theories of social causation were 
carefully examined, found wanting in this or that 
place or time and, with exceptions noted, were dis- 
credited and marked void. The exceptions taken 
were healthy onesandthey have justified themselves, 
but possibly we are now guilty, not so much of hav- 
ing thrown the baby out with the bath water, but of 
having scoured the baby so thoroughly that we have 
very little left but the top of the bath table. The 
bareness of such explanations as "that culture de- 
termines culture" is a mark of this and I hope is 
more true of a recent than the present stage. 

My point is that we need generalizations 
at various levels of endeavor, and I'm afraid the 
present tendency in anthropology is the other way. 
Ultimate generalizations based on ultimate knowl- 
edge are ideally desirable, but short of the ultimate 
can we not have some interim, relatively useful, ab- 
straction? Life, after all, is lived in the interim, 
not ultimately. 

The broad generalizations or cultural in- 
dices here suggested on a nation-wide basis are but 
one phase of the American cultural pattern problem 
that is a challenge to anthropology. Any attemptto 
give expression to these wider generalizations at 
once brings us face toface with the discouraging fact 
of regional variation. Other disciplines, particularly 
sociology and geography, are interesting themselves 
in the regional nature of our agricultural develop- 
ment, but there is practically no interest shown by 
the anthropologists. To meit is ironical and a posi- 
tion suggesting defeatism that the discipline which 
did the most in developing and formulating the con- 
cept of cultural areas has now almost abandoned it 
except for pedagogic purposes. I have talked enough 
with rural sociologists to know they would welcome 
anthropology's continued interest in the field and 
the avoidance would appear to be either a studied 
neglect or lack of imaginative leadership. 

Though the work is difficult in a setting 
as complex anddiverse asthe American agricultural 
scene it is none the less true that anthropologists 
have, on an areal basis, been able to remove from 
the realm of romance and fiction, and give useful 
definition to a variety of cultural patterns through- 


out the world. Failure to continue the work of Wissler 
and Kroeber and others inthis field is, I think, a step 
backward for anthropology and represents a distinct 
loss to increased knowledge of regional phenomena, 
the interest in which is today probably greater than 
it has ever been before. The human geographers 
and ecologists and sociologists are all making con- 
tributions to this field and yet, with one notable ex- 
ception, the work of Julian Steward in his socio-pol- 
itical study of the Plateau area, there is almost com- 
plete neglect of the field by the anthropologist. 

With regard to these areal or regional 
studies, I would urge further that the need for them, 
in program planning, at least, is not on some abstract 
theoretical level, unrelated to the land environment 
but on some solid geographic basis which facilitates 
relating the cultural tothe physical facts of existence. 
Dr. Kroeber's recent volume on cultural and region- 
al patterns of aboriginal North America is an en- 
couraging sign in this direction, but I do not think 
this work goes far enough in its effort to relate cul- 
ture and environment. Meaningful articulation of 
these two facets of existence is not automatically 
assured by the presentation of cultural data accom- 
panied by vegetative type maps, climatic maps or 
maps of soil conditions. What is needed are concur- 
rent descriptions of these various factors as they 


_ interrelate witheach other and as this interrelation- 


ship has resulted in a functional structure of human 
interaction on an area of land. Without becoming an 
environmental determinist, and there are probably 
worse fates that might befall one, it is stilla re- 
search possibility to investigate the relationship be- 
tween the socio-economic organization of a group of 
people andthe land on whichthese people make their 
living. 

I urge this upon you particularly because 
a trend that needs counteracting in most program 
planning at the present time is the tendency to place 
too great emphasis on the two extremes of the man- 
land equation. Man and land are terms that have 
come to be taken rather literally. We want to avoid 
counting the number of acres, the number of people, 
dividing one into the other and thinking we have the 
essentials of a program. The disposition is to jump 
completely the whole system of social organization, 
values, and cultural patterns that interpose between 
men and their land. Sumner, of course, had no such 
narrow conception of this equation, nor have any of 
the sociologists or anthropologists since him, but 
the fact remains that social science has failed to 
document convincingly enough for planning and ad- 
ministration the broader nature of the concept. At- 
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tention must be redirected tothe fact that it is in this 
social realm between man as a physical animal and 
the land as a physical resource that the content of 
representative democracy exists and where any real 
characterizations of democratic processes can be 
made. Short of this reorientation of effort and the 
development of new levels of thinking program plan- 
ning can rapidly become a long division process 
where people count, it is true, but only as counters. 

A second direction in which anthropologi- 
cal work might profitably extend itself is to the 
modern community--particularly the rural com- 
munity. Cannot anthropology adapt its techniques 
and point of view from preliterate community life to 
analogous, evenif more complex, situations in mod- 
ern life? Some efforts have already been made in 
this direction, notably those of Redfield, Lloyd War- 
ner, Miner, Hortense Powdermaker and others. 
With regard to further extension of these efforts I 
have two suggestions to make--one is that we should 
do more cf them, the other that we should do fewer 
of them. What I mean is that we should get away 
from the customary habit pattern that, whenever 
someone produces a creditable work, illuminating 
some important angle or approach, everyone else 
feels impelled to duplicate that exact type of study 
and illuminate the same problem. It recalls too 
muchthe early days of anthropology when Goddard's 
Hupa was handed to one of Kroeber's students with 
the admonition "Go thou and do likewise." 

Though verification through additional 
studies is necessary, this "likewise" business has 
resulted in a tremendous bibliography on most areas 
of the world but has not resulted nearly as rapidly 
as it shouldin the definition of the new problems and 
the development of the new insights of which anthro- 
pology is capable. ThoughI urge more work, I would 
also urge its restriction to problems and areas de- 
termined less by chance acquaintance, personal 
whim, sentimental considerations and more by cru- 
cial gaps inour knowledge. Against some of the pat- 
terns and problems which can now be delineated in 
the United States, we need comprehensive commu- 
nity studies which will give greater insight into the 
actual workings of community life under different 
cultural situations. One monograph, well selected 
so far as purpose and area are concerned, can do 
more to increase our knowledge about what actually 
takes place inthe dynamic functioning of a particular 
culture than a great number of randomly selected 
studies. Several studies are now underway in the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Carl Taylor, in an attempt to under- 
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stand more fully social process in modern rural 
community life and to disclose the working and in- 
fluence of cultural and psychological factors bearing 
upon stability and instability. But the Department 
of Agriculture has no monopoly on this field, and 
there remains much work to be done. 

The third direction in which anthropology 
can assist in practical problems of program plan- 
ning is in the subject matter field, a field in which 
it has already made many outstanding contributions 
to theory and history in its studies of religion and 
ritual, of art, property, music, handicrafts and of 
the family and other phases of social organization. 
With a slight refocusing of attention, and without, I 
think, compromising or destroying the ability to be 
objective, anthropology can bring intoits orbit a wide 
array of currently significant subject matters with 
which at present they show little real concern. As 
examples, I can name the following: A wide array 
of problems in the field of social responsibility; co- 
operation and competition, both social and economic; 
processes of change in such currently important 
problems as standards and levels of living, habits of 
consumption of foodand other items, class and group 
structure; racial tensions and discriminations; the 
effects upon various cultural adjustments and ways 
of life of such forces as mechanization, commer- 
cialization, and regimentation. On the geographic 
front we need significantly selected cultural studies 
in all of Latin America. 

These are but suggestions. All of you can 
extend the list with ease until it becomes very for- 
bidding for the small force of men and limited funds 
which are available. In these problems, as in nearly 
all others that arise in program planning, anthropol- 
ogy cannot expect to furnish full answers but it has 
capacity for providing that wide range of cultural 
information and comparative knowledge which will 
materially assist in reassessing, rethinking and re- 
adjusting the institutional patterns in a dynamic 
world. 

Anthropology has.become increasingly 
more preoccupied during the last few years in the 
more rigid definition of its problems, a development 
for which all of us should be pleased. Along with 
this maturity, however, there is a strong inclination 
on the part of many to avoid defining problems of 
immediate and practical significance. There seems 
to be some feeling that in order to preserve the sci- 
entific integrity of their work, problems must be 
defined ina context that is not clouded by considera- 
tions of present utility. This, Ifeel,is not because of 
any lack of interest of the investigators in modern 
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conditions or in modern problems but through a 
fear,--an ungrounded fear, largely--that they cannot 
work unhampered on problems of current signifi- 
cance. Ibelievethis is unreasonable. There are in- 
numerable places inthe United States where a person 
can work as unmolested as in the seclusion of the 
Australian or African bush andI cansee no good rea- 
son why questions cannot be so statedfor investigation 
that in addition to their theoretical significance they 
will fulfill some measure of responsibility to prob- 
lems thatare currently important. If, as we protest, 
we are really interested in social process, then why 
should we so studiously avoid those many situations 
here at home in which social process is of the es- 
sence. I do not think it is true that anthropologists 
cannot carry over into their own backyards some of 
the objectivity they have developed in dealing with pre- 
literate groups on the other side of the world. 

The Hopis havea large rock in their coun- 
try, the Corn Rock, just off the mesa at the village of 
Mishongnovi. A portion of the rock has already 
splintered off. Whenthe rock finally falls, the Hopis, 
with characteristic fatalism, expect it to be the end 
of the Hopi nation. Have we in anthropology, par- 


ticularly in cultural anthropology, set up some kind 
of a Corn Rock symbol, the content of which is the 
American Indian and other preliterate cultures, 
with some kind of tacit agreement that when these 
preliterate cultures are gone anthropology will pass 
out of existence? One difference I can plainly see 
inthis analogy. The Corn Rock is likely to stand for 
a good many generations; the so-called preliterate 
domain of the anthropologist will come tumbling 
down within the next few years or decades. 

It is not that I am asking all of you to 
bolt your pure pursuits and climb on to the band 
wagon of applied anthropology. All I am asking is 
that instead of riveting the attention of all of your 
best students on a life of pure science and pedagogy 
that you put before them--all of them--the prob- 
lems and responsibilities and possibilities of anthro- 
pology in a modern world, dealing with modern con- 
ditions among modern people. Not to do this is to 
me not only scientific short-sightedness, it is also 
a disservice to the anthropological field and a shirk- 
ing of responsibility to the larger community of 
which you are a part, and in which as never before 
anthropology has a contribution to make. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES ON THE "SOCIAL ROLE OF THE SETTLEMENT HOUSE" 
AS CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE 


By 


Scudder Mekeel2 


Dr. Whyte's article on the settlement 
house role in its community has so many apt paral- 
lelsto the situation in the United States Indian Serv- 
ice, that I thought it would be valuable to point out 
the similarities. I will make the statements here in 
terms ofthe Indian Service, although the stimulation 
comes from what Whyte states for the settlement 
house. In the majority of cases, I can even copy his 
own phrasing word for word. With such striking re- 
semblances in such different institutions as settle- 
ment houses and Indian Service, it is obvious that 
there is something here from the general American 
scene that is influencing both institutions. 

In the work of the Indian Service there is 
one important perspective lacking. The personnel 


1. an article by William Foote Whyte in Applied Anthropology, Vol. 


19. 


Consultant, Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


discuss the purposes and policies of the Indian Serv- 
ice and seek to evaluate results in these terms. 
However, by the very nature of their positions, they 
are insulated from the criticism of the people they 
do or do not serve on the reservations. The clients 
of the Indian Service worker do not have any power 
in the hiring and firing. All they can do is to lodge 
complaints. Quite often the complaints have no re- 
lation to what is actually back of their objections. 
For instance, an Indian group may object to the racial 
attitude of, say, an Indian Service physician. But 
they know it would be hardto get him dismissed on 
these grounds, so they make unjustified complaints 
of malpractice. Too often an investigator of such 
complaints ends by merely thinking that the Indians 
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are congenital liars, and he, therefore, does not 
pursue the matter further than to clear the employee 
of the actual charges made. 

All along the line there can be observed a 
wide disparity between the purposes and policies of 
the Indian Service and its actual functioning. Con- 
centration upon the functions of the institution in its 
day-to-day dealings with the Indians should supply 
the missing perspective. By observing the relations 
between Indian Service workers and the Indians on 
the reservations, we shall be able to determine what 
role the Office of Indian Affairs actually plays in In- 
dian communities. 

The discussion, in addition to being based 
onDr. Whyte's able findings for the settlement house 
in its community, rests on two and a half years' 
residence with the Dakota, or Sioux Indians while 
working on a study of culture change, and almost 
three yearsas Director of Applied Anthropology and 
anthropological consultant to the Commissioner, in 
the Office of Indian Affairs. By living in several 
Dakota communities and establishing intimate social 
relations withthe people, I was able to observe their 
actions® and to interview them quite freely upon 
their experiences and activities. Although during 
these field trips I was not primarily concerned with 
Indian Service problems, my interviews and obser- 
vations establisheda definite picture of the Office of 
Indian Affairs as it impinged upon the social struc- 
ture of the Dakota communities. The later experi- 
ence as an officer in the Indian Service concerned 
with administrative problems gave me a chance to 
see the problems from inside the Service looking 
out. 

As I write this, I shall have the nine nat- 
ural community groups in the White Clay district of 
the Pine Ridge Reservation primarily in mind, al- 
though the information will be cross-checked with 
other Sioux groups on other reservations where I 
have worked, as well as with reservations in other 
parts of the United States that I either saw person- 
ally or saw through the eyes of my research staff 
while I was in the Indian Service. I will confine my 
remarks to the problems that seem to be common to 
Indian Service work. 

The White Clay district, like most Indian 
reservations, presents a rural situation. The Indian 
Service personnel are largely middle-class people 
of non-Indian stock. In spite of the recent policy of 
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giving Indians preference for jobs, the employed 
Indians were mostly in subordinate positions, as 
teachers, clerical workers, and janitors. Even the 
Indians who were employed at the central agency 
might belong to different tribes and have no relation- 
ship to the Indians they were serving. Also mixed- 
bloods are apt to predominate among those Indians 
who are employed. Although some of the Indian 
Service people had spent a lifetime in the work, 
there are extremely few who can speak or understand 
the language spoken by their clients. Part of this 
Situation is owing to the fact that personnel is 
frequently transferred to different jurisdictions 
where different languages are spoken. However, 
this is far from a complete explanation, since many 
of the workers have a prejudice against Indians 
and look down on them. Practically none have sys- 
tematic knowledge of the cultural backgrounds of 
the people they are dealing with. Furthermore, 
they make little effort to get to know the local so- 
cial organization, except as it comes to them 
through the agency or local office doors. Since 
getting such knowledge is something that has been 
emphasized by the Washington Office during the 
past ten years, there are some half-hearted at- 
tempts made, but frequently the attempt is made 
without any real understanding of its necessity or 
its uses. 

The Indian Service worker's conceptions 
of his functions were quite evident. He thought in 
terms of a one-way adaptation. Although in relation 
to the background of the reservation, the Indian agen- 
cy was an alien institution, nevertheless, the Indians 
were expected to adapt themselves to the standards 
of the Indian Service. Some made this adaptation; 
the overwhelming majority did not. 

The Indians were either hostile or indif- 
ferent to the Indian Service, although they had def- 
inite techniques for getting out of it what they could, 
as, for instance, rations or emergency work. The 
Indian Service personnel naturaily favored those In- 
dians who cooperated in the programs set up for the 
Indians. What sometimes happens can be better il- 
lustrated by a personal story than a discussion. 

When Congressmen or high-ranking Indian 
Service officials visited the Pine Ridge Reservation 
about ten or fifteen years ago, there was one Indian's 
farm in the White Clay district to which they were 
taken. He was a man who had taken seriously Indian 


3* The White Clay District, Pine Ridge Reservation, South Dakota: field trips in 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 
1935; Fort Peck Reservation, Montana: 3 months in 1932; refugee group of Sioux at Wood Mountain, Saskatch- 


ewan: 2 months in 1932. 
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Service programs and who had built up a good herd 
of cattle and hadkept upa supplementary farm. How- 
ever, in order to do this, he had had to fly in the face 
of community conventions regarding hospitality and 
sharing with relatives. Asa result he was a pariah 
in his community. When the drought struck him in 
the early thirties and he hadno water for his cattle, 
his neighbors felt that it served him right. They 
laughed at his predicament. His children in school 
had had to suffer the jibes of classmates. Here, 
from the viewpoint of the Indian Service, was a model 
Indian. In him had taken root the middle-class Am- 
erican aspirations of the Indian Service personnel, 
yet it had left him practically ostracized from his 
own people. 

From the information I gathered, there 
were certain conclusions aboutthe role of the Indian 
Service which were generally accepted by those who 
were not closely identified withit. In the first place, 
the Indian Service does not belong to the reservation 
people it serves. It is run by people who regard 
themselves as socially superior and who look down 
uponthe Indians. It often caters to a select group of 
Indians who are encouraged to consider themselves 
superior to others in their community. It favors 
those who are willing to accept the American white 
middle-class standards of the Indian Service work- 
ers, and often discriminates against those who re- 
fuse to be disloyal to the standards of the local and 
contemporary Indian society. 

Before the advent of the present Indian ad- 
ministration, we could conceive of the primary func- 
tion of the Office of Indian Affairs in terms of cul- 
tural mobility. Even today the same is true, only to 
a lesser extent. The urge is still there on the part 
of the Indian Service who are in actual day-to-day 
contact withthe Indians. The Indian Service has not 
yet learned to deal directly with the prevailing so- 
cial organization of the reservation communities, but 
only with the deviants from that organization as they 
approach the standards set by American white so- 
ciety. It is still inclined to accept those who are 
already maladjusted interms of the local society. It 
rewards them for breaking away fromthe ties of their 
natural community groups. Throughin-service train- 
ing, the Education division has gone the furthest in 
utilizing the local social and economic structure and 


trying to adjust the individuals to their surroundings. 


While the settlement house in its commu- 
nity tries to encourage social mobility in a class 
sense, the Indian reservation is interested in cultural 
mobility to American white standards, In spite of the 
devoted and sincere efforts of many in the Indian 


Service, that institution does not win the loyalty 
many Indians. There are historical rea\sonssof 
course, why Indians should look on the Indian Serv- 
ice with hostility, as an institution put over thém by 
conquerors or by force. Also, it is very difficult, 
if not almost impossible, for Indian Service workers 
to overcome the common prejudices against peoples 
of other racesin general and against Indians in par- 
ticular. They may sincerely believe that they have 
no such prejudices, but their actions betray them. 
They areno different in this regard from other Am- 
ericans raised in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

Itis certainly possible to defend the func- 
tions of the Indian Service, even as I have outlined 
them. It may perform a useful service in stimulat- 
ing cultural mobility, even though that service is 
limitedto a small fraction of the population; it helps 
mitigate the very serious economic problems that 
exist on most Indian reservations; it protects the 
Indians from the surrounding whites; it assists in 
the law-and-order problem on the reservation; it 
helps to manage and administrate the lands of the 
Indians; it looks after the Indians' health and educa- 
tion. However, inspite of the present policies, there 
is still too much done by the Service for the Indian, 
instead of building up self-reliance inthe Indian him- 
self. Part of this problem, just as it presents it- 
self in the settlement house, is one of leadership. 
Every group, formal or informal, which has been 
associated together for any period of time, has de- 
veloped its own leadership, but this is not often 
enough recognized by Indian Service workers, They 
do not see it because they are not looking for it. A 
reservation superintendent, for example, is too often 
more interested in seeing men elected to the tribal 
council who will not oppose his policies, than he is 
in getting representative leadership, that is, men 
who are really answerable for their actions to their 
local communities. What is lost sight of is thata 
"yes" froma tribal council composed of men respon- 
sible to their natural communities means that the 
superintendent has the reservation behind his pro- 
gram; while a "yes" from a group who have been en- 
gineered into tribal council positions, largely through 
subterranean influence of the superintendent, will 
mean nothing at all. Yet many superintendents who 
have a "hand-picked" council are infuriated when the 
people at large refuse to follow the policies approved 
by their "legal governing body." Time is much bet- 
ter spent by the superintendent in trying to convince 
a truly representative tribal governing body of the 
inherent rightness of his advice, and in this case he 
had better be sure of its inherent rightness! 
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There is a widespread belief that if the 
Indian Service worker makes his program interesting 
enough, the Indians will automatically joinin and par- 
ticipate. Like Whyte, in his judgment of the settle- 
ment house, I think this is an illusion. If he is to be 
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effective in dealing with the community as it ex- 
ists, he must begin by learning how it is organized 
andadjusting himselfto it. Only then will he be able 
to convince the Indians that the Indian Service belongs 
to them and is designed to serve their interests. 


NOTES ON THE WORK OF THE COLONIAL DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


By 


Margaret Readl 


The Colonial Department of the University 
of London Institute of Education has for the past 15 
years or more been training men and women who 
were going to teach in the British dependencies. 
Some of these educationists have been under appoint- 
ment in the Colonial Education Service, others un- 
der the auspices of missionary societies. Much of 
the training given has been that of the usual courses 
for graduate teachers, combined with school prac- 
tice and visits of observation. There have been in 
addition, however, special courses on colonial prob- 
lems, including an introduction to social anthropol- 
ogy. 

It is on this latter section of the training 
courses that I would like to base these notes, as the 
work which we have been trying to do can perhaps 
be describedas applied anthropology. I ought to add 
that before the war I was lecturing in social anthro- 
pology at the London School of Economics, and had 
held a Research Fellowship in Africa for three 
years, under the International African Institute. My 
research work took me to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and in the latter country especially, I 
had a rather unique opportunity of studying the ef- 
fects of a widespread system of primary education 
upon the occupations, outlook and prospects of sev- 
eral African tribes. In 1940 I found myself Acting 
Head of this Colonial Department, and therefore re- 
sponsible for the planning and giving of courses in 
social anthropology to people whose main interest 
was education. My field experience had led me to 
believe that social anthropology must be related to 
modern education along two main lines, which can 
perhaps be expressed in the form of a paradox. We 
say on the one hand that education must be related 
to the needs of the community and to the nature and 


1. Acting Director. 


pursuits of any given society. On the other hand, we 
acknowledge that modern schools and modern teach- 
ing are one of the most potent factors of culture 
change, and in fact we expect the schools to be the 
vehicles of new methods and new ideas in social and 
economic life. 

The point of view expressed in the first 
approach, relating education to the needs of the com- 
munity, has been set out in detail in an official pub- 
lication, Colonial 103, The Education of African Com- 
munities. For the past 10 years and more a course 
has been givenin the Colonial Department on "Prim- 
itive Education," a course which I subsequently re- 
named, "The Home Education of the Child in Tribal So- 
ciety." Itis quite clear that a course ontribal society, 
its social and political organization, and its economic 
and religious life, must precede any lectures on the 
home education of children. It has been encouraging 
to see the widespread interest among educationists 
in such courses. One needs today no apologetic for 
giving such lectures to those going out to the depen- 
dencies. Still more is it encouraging to see the in- 
terest shown in such courses by those who are on 
their first furlough, and I myself think that on the 
whole itis far more profitable for people to come to 
these lectures who have some knowledge of the area 
where they are working and ofits problems. A short 
introductory course, combined if possible with some 
preliminary language work, can be of undoubted use 
to people beforethey go overseas. But the real ap- 
plication of anthropological methods and principles 
can only be grasped by people who know at first hand 
the social implications of educational work in a par- 
ticular area. 

This leads me to my second main line of 
approach: the study of schools and of modern teach- 
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ing as factors of change in tribal society. The social 
and economic effects of education, of schools rath- 
er, cannot of course be studied apart from other 
forms of culture contact, administrative, agricul- 
tural, medical, missionary, commercial. But it be- 
comes increasingly clear that educationists must 
understand not only the implications of what they are 
doing to individual childrenandtothe society of which 
these children area part, but also the relation of the 
school as a new social unit in a community to other 
new social units suchas local governments, churches, 
progressive societies, trade unions and so on, 

In recent years men and women with ex- 
perience overseas have been coming to the Colonial 
Department with problems along these lines which 
they want to work on while they are on furlough. 
Some of them find courses of lectures and seminars 
stimulating. Others want more time to read, with 
suggestions for reading, and the opportunity to dis- 
cuss their problems in what we call here "the tutori- 
al" - an individual form of tuition which, though it may 
take up a lot of time, invariably bears good fruit. 

Here are some of their problems, all of 
which I regard as falling within the province of ap- 
plied anthropology: the relation of the local school 
tolocal native Administrations; must modern educa- 
tion detribalize the Africans?; the effects of girls' 
boarding schools uponthe future marriage and home 
life of the girls; the problenis of re-absorbing boys 
into village life after they have attained a certain ed- 
ucational standard; the relation of youth organiza- 
tions to schools and to tribal society; the methods of 
collecting and of teaching tribal history. 

It may have appeared so far in these notes 
as though they referred mainly to Europeans going 
overseas, and mainly to the African colonies. That 
has only been true up to a point, and less so now 
than ten years ago. To extend this line of study to 
apply to Malaya and the West Indies and the Middle 
East for example, andto enlist the sympathy and sup- 
port of nationals of these areas taking the education 
courses, has taken time and considerable adjust - 
ment. Courses of lectures inthe Colonial Depart- 
ment cannot be limited for example to "tribal" soci- 
ety, and in fact I have always found that attempts to 
put modern English society under the anthropological 
magnifying glass have met with considerable suc- 
cess - at least as far as arousing interest is con- 
cerned. I used to meet with considerable opposition 
from educated Africans, who resented, and quite 
rightly, their particular society being studied as 
"primitive". As a different anthropological approach 
has been gradually built up, Africans and West Indi- 
ans have become enthusiastic students of their own 


society, and have found no little amusement and 
profit in studying modern English life. I ought per- 
haps to add that work in the Colonial Department is 
not strictly confined to areas known as British col- 
onies. People with experience in India and Burma, 
for* example, have joined the courses, and found it 
valuable to apply anthropological methods to the 
problems of their work. 

Toconclude these notes I would like to in- 
dicate the main directions in which I think anthro- 
pological studies can be applied to educational prob- 
lems. The first is in those areas, now relatively 
few, which are called "untouched", where culture 
contact is in its infancy and where the very begin- 
nings of educational and medical work can be stud- 
ied. There the anthropologist can work in closely 
with the pioneer teachers and medical staff, help- 
ing them to understand the society in which they are 
working and watching the results of this new venture. 
Ifananthropologist cannot work on the spot with these 
pioneers, they themselves can be given some prepara- 
tion before they go, and further assistance on furlough. 

The second line of study is that which at- 
tempts to assess the effect, over a given period, of 
schools and the teaching in them upon a changing so- 
ciety. Thisisthe kind of study which should precede 
any extensive re-planning of education ina given area, 
or any re-orientation of the economic life of the people. 

The third line is relatedto mass education, 
especially to adult literacy campaigns. Here anthro- 
pological methods must be called in to survey the so- 
ciety in order to see (a) what influential groups will 
support and maintain the campaigns, and (b) what 
probable forms of progress, and possibly too of ten- 
sion,the new-found skills of reading andthe new ideas 
generated may produce. 

The fourth direction is an extension of this 
work now being done in the Colonial Department to 
some ofthe main teacher training centres in the col- 
onies. It seems self-evident that if anthropological 
research and study cancontribute to educational pol- 
icy in the colonies, some at least of that research 
and study should be carried out by the staffs of se- 
lected training colleges on the spot. This will, of 
course, involve special training in anthropological 
method for members of staff concerned with "social 
studies", whointheir turn should be doing some local 
research and on the basis of this research training 
others. There is no need to fear the watering down, 
or "popula rization",of anthropological science provid- 
ed that researchand teaching go hand in hand, and pro- 
vided that anthropologists as a body are vigorous in 
reviewing their methods and scientific in applying 
them to modern problems. 
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ORGANIZATION -- EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION 


Elizabeth von Thurn 


So often the human part of human organ- 
ization is the dominant one. The immediate desire 
to "get things done" frequently obliterates the value 
of spending time in preliminary planning, of plan- 
ning how to get the job done in the best way. 

This is particularly true of new organiza- 
tions where the objectives are still hazy or where 
emergency situations require some sort of action 
regardless of how well it is thought through. In the 
beginning, this is normal, but many organizations 
never outgrow thetendency. The staff is so occupied 
with immediate problems that the business of really 
organizing itself to meet program requirements is 
neglected untilit representsa major dilemma, Loss 
of perspective and dissipation of energy results in 
patching rather than in overhaul and reconstruction. 
The vagueness, the confusion and the overlap which 
normally result from such a procedure at the head- 
quarters of an organization are felt doubly at its 
field stations like the ever-widening circles that 
spread from a pebble tossed into the water. 

The brief sketch which follows describes 
how the Division of Latin American Agriculture of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, a staff 
unit to the Secretary of Agriculture, has set about to 
overcome the organizational lag inherited from its 
early days when the future work of the division was 
an idea in the minds of a few men who worked to- 
gether on a basis of close personal cooperation. 

To accomplish its objective -- that of 
securing strategic war materials and complementary 
peacetime crops -- the Division has cooperated with 
various of the other American Republics in establish- 
ing agricultural experiment stations. 

It was the problem of dangerously low 
morale at these stations in Peru, Ecuador, Nicaragua 
and El Salvador that prompted the study of O.F.A.R.'s 
Division of Latin American Agriculture. A careful 
study of the correspondence files and informal talks 
with staff members who were familiar with condi- 
tions at the individual stations showed that the trouble 
had four main causes. 

The program had slowed downin many re- 
spects. The accentuated gap between planning and 
concrete results had resulted in prolonged disillu- 
sionment in many cases. There was delay in getting 
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good planting materials, there was difficulty in get- 
ting money, labor and materials from the Latin Am- 
erican countries, transportation and the exact loca- 
tion of facilities were in a state of confusion. The 
supply lines were poor as a result of the war, and in 
a word, conditions were unsettled. 

Insufficient organization contributed to 
considerable personal frustration on the part of the 
staff. The directors at two stations had no admin- 
istrative assistants and hadto do office management, 
personnel and procurement work in addition to super- 
vising the program. In addition, the directors were 
specialists in one particular line of the agricultural 
Sciences, and their instructions to specialists in 
other fields were understandably resented. 

Communications from Washington were 
by no means regular. Field personnel were not al- 
ways sure what was going on at other stations in 
other countries. For instance, the station in Nic- 
aragua might not know about a new project at the 
Ecuador station and allof them might be in the dark 
about developments at the Washington office. While 
requests for equipment and similar matters gener- 
ally met withprompt response, answers to questions 
of advice and general information frequentiy met 
with delay with the result that the plaintive query 
"Have you broken your arm" appeared all too fre- 
quently in correspondence coming in from the 
field. 

The personnel lived under comparatively 
undesirable conditions. They were isolated, their 
housing consisted of temporary arrangements that 
were crowded and lacking in privacy. The transpor- 
tation was poor and irregular So that not only was it 
hard to move supplies and equipment in, but it was 
difficult toget out for recreational or other purposes. 
Since domestic work was done by natives, the women 
had no constructive occupation, and this in itself 
caused considerable friction. 

It was clear that each of these trouble 
spots had its roots in whole or in part at the Wash- 
ington office. Why weren't the communications bet- 
ter? Why wasthe organization at the stations poor? 
What was causing the confusion? In these days it 
is always tempting to say "C'est la guerre," but at the 
time it seemed more practical to look around a little 


1. United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
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at headquarters, spot the deficiencies and see what 
could be done about them. 

The four trouble spots provided a fairly 
good clue as to what the difficulties might be, anda 
campaign was undertaken to isolate them. 

By informal conversation, the Washington 
staff was asked to give anon-technical description 
of their jobs. What they did, to whom they reported 
and whom they supervised were the general ques- 
tions, and the answers were written down in detail 
for the purpose of comparison. 

As an objective cross-check on these job 
breakdowns, desk audits were run to show the types 
and percentage of each type of work that flowed 
across each desk, 

When the data was assembled, it was clear 
that the difficulties lumped into three main categories. 
The most apparent thing was that no one person de- 
voted full time to organizing, directing and coordinat- 
ing the programs of the field stations. The two key 
men in the office of the chief were compelled to 
spend the greater part oftheir time on matters which 
did not relate directly to the administration of the 
stations. The chief of the Complementary Crops 
Section divided his time between researchand check- 
up trips to the field, the program analyst was snowed 
under with routine matters of immediate problems 
at the stations, and the administrative assistant was 
acting asa combination procurement officer and per- 
sonnel clerk, These people and the other members 
ofthe staff were so occupied with the pressing prob- 
lems of the day-to-day schedule, that they had no 
time to stand off and take a long-range view of the 
situation. 

No one person was in charge of commu- 
nications to the stations, and no one could devote 
full time to anticipating difficulties at the stations 
and planning for them, It was impossible to sit 
back and review accomplishments and special prob- 
lems. If one or the other of the two key men were 
busy on some special project or were out of town, 
field problems frequently had to slide and as a re- 
sult suffered from a lack of needed continuity in 
their handling. 

This situation, combined with the evi- 
dence of the job breakdowns, showed that there were 
no clearly established lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility at the Washington office. Various-of 
the staff members reported to several people inter- 
mittently and to no one person regularly. They 
often lackeda clear understanding of their responsi- 
bilities. 


With all this, the accomplishments of the 
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Division were many and good. The record of 
achievement and influence will stand any scrutiny 
and shows a very material contribution to the war 
effort. There is a clear indication that the greater 
part of the effort was expended on the external ob- 
jectives of the organization rather than on the in- 
ternal, and the accomplishments can be ascribed to 
the high calibre and industry of the technicians to- 
gether with the fact that they all shared in a sound 
general philosophy of what they were doing rather 
than to the way in which they organized them- 
selves, 

The third problem atthe headquarters was 
that of training or utilizing the men who were waiting 
to go into the field. There was no program planned 
for them, and they had more of an opportunity to 
stagnate and find flaws in the general program than 
to become indoctrinated withan enthusiasm for their 
future work. There was no plan of orientation and 
their assignments were necessarily of an odd-job 
nature. 

As the study was nearing completion, the 
entire staff, in consultation with Departmental and 
other officials, began a concerted effort to organize 
themselves into a more workable unit. With all the 
problems before them, they planned and set up the 
Technical Collaboration Branch which comprises 
four well-integrated and well-planned units at the 
headquarters in place of the seven floating and un- 
certain units of the old Division of Latin-American 
Agriculture. 

The most important development, from 
the point of view of program and organization at the 
stations, was the establishment of the Station Man- 
agement Division within.the Branch. This in itself 
represents a great stride toward centralizing re- 
sponsibility and pulling together loose ends. The 
Division will plan, direct and coordinate all station 
activities including the internal organization of the 
stations, and the day-to-day arrangements with 
Latin-American officials. It will develop compar- 
ative studies to improve the organization at the 
stations, it will be responsible for checking on all 
developments in regard to local problems, and it 
will be the channel through which the official con- 
tacts of the other divisions will reach the stations. 
The staff of this unit will study local conditions and 
needs in the Latin-American countries and will ar- 
range for the maximum utilization of the projects 
in the individual areas. 

Under the new arrangement, all staff 
functions as opposed to the operating work will be 
done by the office of the chief. Program analysis 
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and economic research as wellas the over-all plan- 
ning will be handled there, and the personnel func- 
tions have been removed from the Branch to the 
administrative office of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 


The two program divisions, the Comple-. 


mentary Crops Division and the Extension and 
Training Division, will put their planning and re- 
search into eifect through field service consultants 
who will work closely with the technicians at the 
stations by agreement with the station director. 
By having these consultants in charge of the various 
fields of work, some of the friction which resulted 
from one specialist's meddling in the bailiwick of 
another will be eliminated, and most important, it 
will assure continuity and integration of the indiv- 
idual projects. For instance, the rubber projects 
at all the stations will be generally supervised by a 
Single field service consultant who will be respon- 
sible for all technical problems arising in that 
field. 
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Through these general provisions and the 
details by which they will be worked out, the staff 
of the Branch has struck at the center of the prob- 
lems which had grown up within the structure of 
the original organization. Responsibilities have 
been fixed, new positions set up to relieve the 
growing pressure of work, and arrangements have 
been made for a more satisfactory method of han- 
dling the technical work of the stations. 

The organization had outgrownits original 
structure, and it soon realized that "just getting 
things done" by dint of enthusiasm and hard work 
was not enough. To manipulate a program of this 
size and physical scope, it was necessary to provide 
for planning, and it was equally necessary to clearly 
define the responsibilities of the component units. 
The Technical Collaboration Branch is now in a 
position to foresee its difficulties and to make plans 
for meeting them; it will not have to wait for a ma- 
jor organizational dilemma to make speedy and ef- 
fective changes in its structure or program. 
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SOME MARRIAGE PROBLEMS OF DETROIT MEXICANS 


Norman Daymond Humphrey! 


Marital discord is frequently evident in 
the unions of Mexican men and American women. 
The existence of such unions and of conflict between 
partners is proved by social case records and ob- 
servation in the Detroit Mexican colony. The num- 
ber, because of the casual nature of many of them, 
is practically impossible to determine. Detroit 
school census figures of married Mexican couples 
show thatthe number of men bornin Mexico is much 
larger than the number of women born there. Thus, 
in the 1935 school census, (the last year for which 
such data are available), 450 Mexican born men 
were enumerated, while only 162 of their wives were 
natives of that country. From an examination of 
these figures it would appear on the surface that in- 
ter-nationality marriages were more common than 
were endogamous Mexican unions. Actually many of 
the wives enumerated in the census are American 
born girls of Mexican extraction. One cannot tell 
from the figures how many of them fall into this cat- 
egory. No culturally induced problem of marital 
discord is markedly evident in this latter type of 
union, The wives conduct themselves in marriage 
muchas would women bornin Mexico. But American 
born wives of non-Mexican extraction frequently 
find themselves in situations of marital conflict. 

Conflict in such unions results from that 
fact that such women do not conform in their con- 
duct to Mexican norms and expectations, and the 
Mexican men do not behave as their consorts would 
expect American men to behave. This fact is illus- 
trated in the following case digest, in which the 
Mexican male conceived of himself as relieved of the 


responsibility of working as a consequence of his 
American wife being employed outside the home: 


Mr. G's American wife worked ina 
factory and received high wages. He 
stayed at home, dressed in a white 
shirt and lounging robe. He regarded 
himselfasa gentleman of independent 
means. He issued orders to his wife 
as if she were a servant, meanwhile 
spending her ey | on expensive lux- 
uries for himself. 


In many cases of internationality unions, 
no formal, legal marriage is contracted. Mexican 
men meet Americangirls in factory work and, more 
frequently, in beer gardens in the neighborhood of 
the colony. The courtliness and dancing ability of 
Mexicans aid in their being defined by young Slavic 
girls as Latins and as excellent lovers; and the es- 
teem which Mexicans have for blondes, together with 
the traditional Mexican cultural sanction for infor- 
mal unions, gives rise to consorting without the ben- 
efit of a marriage rite.3 

This is illustrated by the following case 
selection. 


A Polish family begged a social agency 
to help them deal with their daughter 
who for six months had been living 
witha young Mexican in a cheap hotel. 
When she came to the office she re- 
fused to marry her lover. Both were 


1. Research Director, Council of Social Agencies, Detroit, Michigan. 


2s A somewhat similar case follows: 


R. married a hard-working colored girl. 


He moved in with his wife's 


family and refused to work. When the family objected, he tried to persuade his wife to set up a separate 
home. When the wife refused, he applied to a social agency to restrain his mother-in-law from setting his 


wife against him. 
getting a divorce from him. 


This request was refused. He then left, and began supporting himself, the wife later 


3+ Camblon wrote that only 50% of Chicago Mexicans were married by the law of Mexico. "Mexicans in Chicago," 


The Family, 7:211. 


In San Antonia, the Mexican male is "arrested for 'seduction' because he lives in 


common-law marriage with a young girl, socially nubile from his Mexican standpoint, but not from ours." 
M. S. Handman, "San Antonio," op. cit., Miss Florence Cassidy, nationality secretary of the Detroit Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, has noted that this lack of "ceremonial" marriage may have financial roots. Mar- 
riage in Mexico "in the church" was expensive, involving not only payment for religious services, but also 
clothing, gifts, and feasts. In the United States, Mexicans are said tobe ignorant of the fact that most 
priests would willingly "bless" their unions for anominal fee. The lack of formal marriage may be viewed 
by governmental officials here as constituting "immorality," and hence it may be a ground for refusing 
citizenship, or a factor to be considered in deportation proceedings. 
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employed. When told that she might 
unwittingly contract a common-law 
marriage, she replied that she neither 
intended nor claimed marriage, but 
meant to continue with him, becuase 
‘it was fun'. The man had no objec- 
tion to marriage but felt she refused 
to marry him because of his color. 


In view of the informality of many inter- 
nationality unions, it is impossible to give exact fig- 
ures of proportions for this type of family unit. The 
impression one gets from observation in the colony 
is thatthey are not infrequent; one also gets the im- 
pression that many are stable and lasting. In the 
second generation the proportion of internationality 
marriages wouldappear tobe increased. A Mexican 
commented on second generation unions in Detroit. 


They try toget marriedas soonas they 
start earning money in the factories... 
Usually they marry "strangers" (as 
the parents call people of other na- 
tionalities). This is a disappointment 
for the old folks. The latter would 
rather have their children marry 
Mexicans. 


Young men would appear to marry outside of the 
group to a greater extent than young women. The 
following case selection, however, indicates an in- 
stance in whichan American born Mexican girl mar- 
ried outside of the ethnic group. 


At 18 the oldest G girl married a 
young manof Greek descent and at 19 
she had a baby. The young couple 
made their home with the G's and the 
only furniture in the house belonged 
to the young couple. Mrs. G hadn't 
even wanted to allow her daughter to 
have dates at 18, so that at first she 
thoroughly disapproved of the mar- 
riage, but she is now reconciled to it. 


Some illegitimacy is reported for second 
generation girls of Mexican derivation, but it would 
not appear to be as common as among young Mexi- 
cans inthe southwest. More frequent is the illegiti- 
macy among women of the older generation who 


4. Ignacio Vasquez, San Antonio journalist, long a Detroit resia-nt. 
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acquire new mates as a consequence of their hus- 
band's desertion, and who have children by these 
second partners. The practice of a deserted woman 
going to live with another man is so frequent that 
bigamy charges are rarely pressed by the authori- 
ties. When children at the Neighborhood House tell 
the workers there that they have housekeepers or 
single boarders staying at their homes, and the father 
or mother is known tobe absent, the workers usually 
infer that an "irregular" union exists, and this is also 
borne out by welfare records. Unlike the Negro 
woman who does "day work" whether or not she has 
a mate, and for whom earning is part of her concept 
of living, the Mexican woman has no other concept 
of her role than that of a housekeeper with children. 
The exigencies with which her mate's departure pre- 
sent her, give her as recourse only the acquisition 
of another mate. In the course of a marital careera 
deserted woman ordinarily has children by several 
different mates. The following case excerpt is 
fairly representative. 


The husband sued Angeline for divorce 
on the grounds of adultery. The hus- 
band stated that his wife's lover, his 
two children and wife (now pregnant 
by her new lover) all lived in a single 
room and slept in the same bed. 
When Angeline applied for legal aid 
she admitted this without a show of 
shame. There was only one bed, she 
said, so where were the children to 
sleep; what was she to do when her 
husband deserted her a year before? 
When asked why:she did not immedi- 
ately, onher husband's desertion, ap- 
ply to the law, she answered simply 
that she did not know she could do 
this. 


In view of the fact that a large proportion 
of immigrant unions have never been formalized by 
legal marriage rites, divorce is not frequently re- 
sorted to, and voluntary separation and desertion 
functions in its stead. When legal steps are taken it 
is often a result of the intervention of a social work- 
er. The following referral is not atypical. 


"Miss Blank, of the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, recommends 
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divorce so that the client may marry 
a man she now lives with. He isa 
steady worker, and has provided for 
her children more steadily than her 
legal mate." 


The ideal typical pattern cf elements in 
divorce cases is readily noted. The couple has been 
legally married; presently there are babies; in the 
meantime the husband has begun to drink heavily and 
to beat his wife regularly; his support becomes ir- 
regular and he beginsto carry on with other women; 
finally, he deserts his wife. The wife, helpless, is 
obligedto seek refuge withanother man; the husband 
returns and she goes back with him, as often as not 
bringing an illegitimate baby with her. After a rep- 
etition of this sequence a welfare worker intervenes 
and a divorce suit is instituted by the wife. 

On the. whole, charges brought by wives 
against husbands are those of desertion,cruelty, 
non-support, and adultery. One does not encounter 
such statements as "he said he didn't love me." 
There are many statements to the effect that the hus- 
band would not take his wife any place, nor give her 
freedom to go any place. In mixed marriages the 
Mexican's "laziness" looms large, and the necessity 
for the wife to work constitutesa major issue. When 
charges are brought against wives by their husbands, 
the charge is limited largely to that of adultery. 

The procedures used by social workers in 
bringing about solutions to the several kinds of prob- 
lems heretofore indicated, vary with the skill and 
training of the social worker and with the character 
of the case. Perhaps too often the concept of cul- 
ture has been among the "forgotten tools" in the psy- 
chic equipment of the social worker, and he has re- 
sorted in treatment only to his own brand of "depth 
psychology." The fully trained worker, however, as- 
Says a case situation which involves ethnically diverse 
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elements interms ofthe respective cultural gestalts 
of the participants. He then proceeds, by means of 
a diversity of case work skills, to bring about at 
least an understanding of the situation in terms of 
the normally acceptable brands of American culture. 
Ordinarily such treatment requires a number of in- 
terviews with the persons involved in which the 
bases for conflict are brought into conscious exam- 
ination. Finally some mutually acceptable plan of 
settlement is developed. 

The significance of factors disorganizing 
the previous structure lies, perhaps, more in the 
retention of old norms in a milieu where they are 
defined by outsiders as immoral, than in widespread 
personal disorganization. Her familiarity with in- 
formal unions in Mexico, and the traditional role of 
the woman as a home-maker and as a child rearer, 
make an abandoned woman feel that living with a 
man, any man, isthe thingto do. Complete assimila- 
tion of American norms would involve a greater oc- 
cupational diversity andcorresponding independence 
for women, which would alter the woman's concept 
of dependence upon a mate as a means of livelihood, 
and consequently would place greater emphasis on 
divorce in the case of continuing marital friction. 
The absence of these American features indicates 
the relative lack of assimilation for individuals, and 
acculturation, (that is, the merging of these elements 
into the retained Mexican pattern), asfar as marriage 
relationships are concerned. 

Conceivably, Mexican marital norms in 
these areas could spread to the surrounding Ameri- 
can population, thereby affecting American marital 
culture. This seems not to have occurred. Accul- 
turation, however, would again appear as most evi- 
dent in the culture of the second generation in which 
American norms have come to be more greatly ad- 
heredto, although a tolerance for Mexican practices 
is also perceptible in this group. 
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SECTION ON REPORTS AND MEMORANDA 


By 


Solon T. Kimball 


The attached prospectus was prepared at the request of Dr. Duncan Strong of the 
Ethnogeographic Board. It was intended to be a statement of a point-of-view for integrating 
geographic, economic, and cultural data of a modern country into usable and understandable 


form. 


The combined experience of Social Anthropological research in Ireland, plus several 
years close association with a dynamic administrative situation on the Navajo Reservation 
has shaped the conceptual and organizational method implicit here. 


1. Background to Nationhood 

This chapter should serve as an introduc- 
tion tothe subject andas general background materi- 
al. It should include the history of discovery and 
early settlement, the reasons for settlement, the kind 
of people and the economic and social institutions 
they brought with them. Through the eyes of the pi- 
oneers we can portray the physical environment,fauna 
and flora, climate, geography, geology and the native 
peoples withtheir racial and cultural characteristics. 

The story shouldbe told as the part of the 
struggle of a people to inhabit an area and build a 
society. From the story of the exploitation of a new 
or settled area we shall begin to relate the environ- 
mental background tothe present day pattern of pop- 
ulation, agriculture, and industry. Within the first 
rudiments of settled rural and urban groups we can 
picture the eventual growth and expansion to the cur- 
rent economic and social conditions. 


2. The People and Their Country 

This chapter should include the large 
masses of descriptive and statistical material that 
provide the factual framework for an understanding 
of the economic and’ social fabric. The text should 
include the statement of the characteristics of the 
population placed against the background of environ- 
ment. 

We need to know the areas of desert, 
steppe, humid, and tropic, and the physical facts of 
each. This includes climate, soils, fauna and flora - 
and all the pertinent factors which have played a 
part inthe distribution of populationand the exploita- 
tion of resources. 

Projected against this background should 
be the enumeration ofthe resources of forest, grass, 
tillable soil, minerals, rivers, harbor and coast; and 
the utilization ofthese resources. It is here that we 
weave in the figures on population density, ethnic 
composition, age, sex, birth, and deaths and migra- 


tion. Primarily this chapter is a projection of the 
variable of people against the variable of environ- 
ment recognizing that social organization and tech- 
nology play a significant part. 


3. The Nature of the Economy 

This chapter is the statement of the or- 
ganization of people for productive efforts. Occupa- 
tional figures will reveal the major distribution of 
the population into rural-agricultural ¢nd urban-in- 
dustrial segments. The pattern of organization is 
quite likely different in each and it is our job to de- 
scribe throughthe use ofavailable economic data the 
differences and similarities and the contributions 
to the national life of the rural economy and of the 
urban economy. 

From the figures of production, of export 
and import, we can begin to see the balance or im- 
balance of a nation in productive efforts. Returning 
to the minute examination of the size and organiza- 
tion of agricultural and industrial operations we can 
begin to see the patterns of ownership and control. 
As an example, in some portions of the world sheep 
operations are family affairs with small flocks, in 
others they represent large ranch operations. 

Deficiencies in production should be exam- 
ined through adequacy of resources or by competing 
economic systems which employ large numbers en- 
gaged in producing surplus depending on importation 
for consumption needs. 


4. Communication and Distribution 

Communication and distribution are inter- 
related aspects of a common problem; the physical, 
economic and social devices used by a society for 
integration. The flow of goods and services from 


area to area and from town and country becomes 
possible only if the physicai means are available, 
and if people are organized in economic systems to 
facilitate that flow. 
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The success of a country to unite its pop- 
ulation and its geographic area depends upon the 
facility with which goods and ideas are spread. Our 
description snould be concerned not only with how 
many miles of railroad, highways, etc., but with the 
function which these serve in the national economy. 

On the level of economic and social or- 
ganization we are interested in the arrangements 
which make possible or inhibit the smooth function- 
ing of the communicative and distributive systems. 
We need to examine the role of processor, whole- 
saler, and retailer, as well as the producer. We 
need to knowthe quantity and types of goods that are 
important, who handles them, and how they eventu- 
ally reach the consumer and what is done with them. 


5. Town and Country 

We have already included much material 
which differentiated the rural from the urban areas, 
but this chapter should do two things, first it should 
pull together not through repetition but through the 
distinguishing characteristics; those of occupation, 
population characteristics,migration,production, etc. 

Its other major emphasis should be to 
demonstrate the functional differences which exist. 
Show the complexities of large urban centers with 
their myriad cultural, civic, financial, and govern- 
mental functions for giving cohesion to the country. 
For contrast show the function and role of the rural 
areas and towns. Include such material as is avail- 
able on the farm community, its function and life, 
the church and school, on the small town with its 
neighborhoods and civic affairs, and finally on the 
large metropolis. 

The increasing organization as a comple- 
ment of industrialization is a world-wide phenome- 
non. The particular character of this phenomenon, 
if it exists, should be expounded. ° 


6. The Customs of the Country 

This chapter includes the description of 
those aspects of human behavior that are of such 
great significance, but which are seldom available in 
a systematic manner. We are interested in the cus- 
toms, habits, and manners of people as they behave 
in formaland informal groups. We should also know 
the types and kinds of social groups and their func- 
tion. 


The pattern and organization of family 
life is a fundamental aspect of social life. We need 
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to know the duties, obligations, and relationships 
between members of a family and the relation of the 
family to the community. We should know,the cus- 
toms and practices surrounding the life crises of 
birth, marriage and death. 

The differences of speech. dress, and man- 
ners between social classes and between age and sex 
groups should be described. The social taboos of the 
culture should be noted. We should know the organ- 
ization of people in sex and age groups and the pur- 
pose and function of such groups. 

Local and national festivals and holidays 
should be described for the details of observance 
and meanings, 

Included here should bea statement of the 
various religious groups, their activities and mem- 
bership. 


7. Government and State 

This chapter is divided into three parts: 

a. The description of the formal organization of 
government, together with the geographic 
subdivisions and their administrative and 
political organization. 

b. The description of the political forces within 
the state andtheir expression through politi- 
cal parties with a statement of principles or 
objectives. 

c. An analysis of the historical, economic, en- 
vironmental, and social factors which have 
influenced the type of formal government. 

This chapter should also include some 
statement of the relations of the country with other 
nations, historically and at the present. 

There are other subjects which might be 
developed depending upon the groupfor which the ma- 
terialis prepared. Generally speaking, the additional 
material would be of a more analytical nature than, 
that preceding. Additional subject headings could 
include: 

a. Planning and use of resources. 


b. Analysis of the effects of a changing technol- 
ogy. 


c. Economy in crisis. Analysis of the effects of 
the war. 


d. Forcesand groups leading to internal conflict 
and unity. 
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Tingo Maria. Looking down the Huallaga River and the highway reaching in the direction of Cordillera Azul. 
The village of Tingo Maria is the trade center for the two communities described in the study. Community A 
or Naranjilla includes the farms on both sides of the road which can be seen in the distance. 


Air photo courtesy of the Geographical Review and Servicio Aerofotografico Nacional. 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY IN LATIN AMERICA 


EXTENSION WORK AT TINGO MARIA, PERU 


By 


Charles P. Loomis, Associate Editor 


Editor's Note: In the preceding issue Dr. Loomis discussed the United States Department of 
Agriculture's program for developing strategic and complementary crops in Latin America. 
As most of the American Republics in the tropic and subtropic zones are now collaborating 
withthe United States Department of Agriculture in the establishment of experiment stations 
which determine suitable environment for complementary crops, develop planning stocks of 
these crops and assist the people in growing them, the importance of agricultural extension 


should be obvious. 


The field work for the study herewith reported was conducted under an 


agreement between the Society for Applied Anthropology and the United States Department of 
Agriculture with the Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture cooperating. 


The success or failure of the American 
Republics to produce in sufficient quantities those 
crops thatare mutually advantageous to all will hinge 
in no small degree upon the small farmers in the 
areas near the cooperative experiment stations now 
being established in Latin America. As the neigh- 
boring experiment stations develop better production 
methods and improved varieties of such vital prod- 
ucts as cinchona, rubber, and cubé, these farmers 
will haveto be relied upon to produce these crops in 
increasing quantities if the goal of the complemen- 
tary-crops program is to be realized. 

Because the ultimate success of the pro- 
gramandthe workatthe Tingo Maria Station depends 
heavily upon the cooperation of the farmers in the 
adjoining area, the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the USDA and the Society for Applied 
Anthropology sent the author to Tingo Maria in July, 
1943 to make a study ‘of the general social and agri- 
cultural background of these farmers. This report 
deals with some of the things which have a direct 
bearing upon agricultural development and achieve- 
ment of complementary-crop production. 

The fact should be borne in mind that the 
smallfarmers about whom this article is written are 
colonist newcomers to the Tingo Maria area, sent 
there under a colonization project of the Peruvian 
Government. Being new to the area, these colonists, 


1- This report concerns itself only with the small holdings. 
averaged 13 hectares; those in Community B, 12 hectares. 


like colonists anywhere, will progress in keeping with 
the amount of knowledge and technical advice that is 
available to them. Supplying this information will 
be the job of the extension agent. 

Almost everyone has heard of the farmer 
who, when pressed by a book salesman to buy a book 
on better farming methods, refused saying, "I already 
know how to farm 100 per cent better than I now 
farm. Why increase the percentage?" Any student 
of colonization knows that this is not the typical atti- 
tude of the colonist trying to conquera strange 
country that has strange climate, flora, and fauna. 
Other things being equal, such colonists are more 
willing than the farmers at home to accept advice and 
they may even respect what many farmers inthe 
United States may call "book learnin'." 

Thus when 41 colonists! at Tingo Maria, 
in Peru, were asked toindicate what they thought was 
most needed for the success of the colony, seven men- 
tioned technical assistance andadvice. Fromthis re- 
port it seems evident that at Tingo Maria an exten- 
sionagent should not expect the colonists to abandon 
their former practices at once and do exactly what 
he advises. But there is a "felt need" for technical 
advice, and this is very encouraging to an extension 
agent entering a new territory. 

A book salesman would be able to sell very 
few books to the farmers on the Tingo Maria colon- 


The holdings of the colonists in Community A 
The medium-sized holdings, only a few of which 


are now being cultivated, average about 90 hectares in size. The few large holdings, which are only par- 
tially cultivated at present, average about 500 hectares. 


The field data for this study were gathered cooperatively by the Departments of Agriculture of the United 
States and Peru and the Society for Applied Anthropology, Inc. 
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ization project of the Peruvian Government, not be- specified that they wanted material on farm prac- 
cause they do not want books on agriculture, but tices. The subjects on which these colonists wanted 
rather because people with cash incomes averaging literature, in the order of the frequency with which 
under $200 seldom buy many books.” Actually, they were mentioned, are as follows: Cattle, fruit, 
most of the colonists say they want publications on coca, general agriculture, coffee, cube, poultry, and 
agriculture. Of 58 colonists interviewed, all but 2 rice. 
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Fic. 1—General map of the belt of eastern border valleys of the Andes from Venezuela to north- 
ern Argentina. Scale, 1 : 28,000,000. 


Note: This map is after Raye R. Platte and printed with the permis- 

sion of the Riaricen Geographical Society. Figures above indicate 

approximate location of colonization projects. 1 - Tingo Maria; 2 - 
Pozuzo and Oxapampa; 3 - Satipo; and - Marcapata. Numbers were 
; entered by the present author. 
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Cash incomes for 1942 ranged from $0 to $1,000. 
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of colonists desiring to add or increase plantings of specified crops. Small holders, 
Tingo Maria, Peru, 1943 


Per cent of 
Per cent of total farmers who 
Median amounts Per cent of! 1942 cash income want to in- 

cultivated in hectares or farmers derived from various crease 

Crops plants4 growing crops crops plantings! 


Community Community Community Community 
A A A 


Tobacco 10,000 pl. 36.8 0 0 
Rice 1 ha. 15 16 


Bananas 1-1/2 ha. 6 
Corn 1/2 ha. 24 
Papayas 100 pl.. 0 
Pineapples 400 pl. : F 0 
Avocados 15 pl. 12 
Lemons 25 pl. : ; 0 
Oranges 

Cassavas 


Pitucas 


Peanuts 


for) 
© 
> 


Coca 
Arnottos 
Coffee 
Cocoa 
Tea 
Cube 
Rubber 


Sugar Cane 


Beans 


Other fruits & 
vegetables 


* Thirty-three families in Community A and 25 families in Community B are included in the survey. 
* Percentages in this column based on only 22 families in Community A and 8 families in Community B. 


* One colonist not included in the sample grows sugar cane. 


Pon 


* Number of plants recommended by the Peruvian agronomists per hectare for Tingo Maria is as follows: Ar- 
nottos, 625; Coffee, 625; Coca, 40,000; Cubé, 3,350; Lemons, 144; Oranges, 144; Avocados, 144; Papayas, 
625; Pineapples, 1,600. 


a 
Table 1. Crops grown by colonists, proportion of cash income derived from these, and proportion 


Pe -- -- -- 25 0.0 2 0 
23 12 | 2.4 0 | 0 
8,000 pl. 12,000 pl.| 41 88 0.5 SCSCSCis 
20 pth. 10 pl.| 55 100 | 0.1 3 0 
300 pl. 1,300 pl.| 64 100 0.0 21 48 
-- 1,200 pl. 0 0 0.0 3 0 | 
2H -- 14 0 0.0 0 16 
1 ha. -- 18 25 0.0 9 16 
mis -- 0 0 0.0 3 0 
-- 0 0 | 0.0 
| 1/4 ha. -- 36 0 0.0 3 0 
| 
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LIVESTOCK PROBLEMS 


Evidently an extension agent going to Tingo 
Maria might assume that he should prepare himself 
by reading the literature concerning the growing of 
these things, in the tropics. In general, he might be 
right but the list needs interpreting. Only a few of 
the colonists have cattle, but practically every family 
wants at least one milk cow very badly and, as some 
had been promised theni by the Colonization Admin- 
istration, they spend an abnormal amount of time 
thinking about getting them. About one-third of those 
who want cows want at least three, and one wants 
eighteen. All these farmers think they can make 
money selling dairy products and several reported 
that it would lessentheir work if they could let large 
portions of their holdings grow up to grass and for- 
age. The extension agent at Tingo Maria should in- 
deed know as much as possible about the dairy 
industry in the tropics and one of his early tasks 
would be to appraise the local market for dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The chief emphasis of the Peruvian Col- 
onization Office has been on the development of beef 
cattle, but very few of the small holders interviewed 
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might well have to caution the settlers against over- 
production of dairy cattle and, on the other hand, ad- 
vise the Experiment Station to develop more milk 
cows for family use. At the time of the interview, 
about four-fifths of the colonists or their wives knew 
howto milkcows. The extension specialist will have 
plenty of other problems without trying to teach the 
few who do not milk, for there is little concensus 
among the colonists concerning the best breeds, feeds, 
and methods of handling milk cows. With these prob- 
lems the agent must deal. 

Next to milk cows, the animals in which 
the colonists are most interested are hogs, judging 
from the datain Table 2. If the wishes of the colon- 
ists are to be satisfied and if their past experience 
is to be utilized, the Experiment Station and the ex- 
tension specialist must find or develop suitable vari- 
eties of hogs and thenteach the colonists how to care 
for them in the montaiia. As hundreds of pounds of 
the most common fruits and many of the vegetables 
are wasted for lack of markets at Tingo Maria, cheap 
hog food is available. However, few of these colon- 
ists know how to feed and care for cattle, calves, or 
swine. Certainly some of the wasted foods could be 
used to supplement the pasture, but expert advice and 
experimentation on feeding is needed. 


) want beef cattle (Table 2). Thus the extension agent 


Table 2. Average number of various animals owned, proportion of colonists owning animals, 


bi and proportion of colonists who want more animals. Small holders,! Tingo Maria, 1943. 
= Mean number of animals Percentage of families 4 
- owned per family Desiring more animals 
Community Community Community 
A B2 A B2 A B 
Previous Tingo Tingo Previous Tingo Tingo Tingo Tingo 
») Items residence Maria Maria residence Maria Maria Maria Maria | 
Milk cows 1.5 0.5 0.04 23 32 4 85 80 } 
= Hogs 7.9 1.6 1.4 59 50 44 36 56 | 
# Beef cows 0.0 0.1 0.0 0 9 4 3 0 
Calves 0.7 0.1 0.04 18 9 4 3 40 
Sheep 3.1 0.1 0.2 23 5 4 0 0 
Goats 1.6 0.4 0.0 23 14 0 3 32 
Bulls or oxen 0.7 0.0 0.0 14 0 0 21 16 
Horses 1.6 0.0 0.04 36 0 4 18 16 
Mules 0.2 0.0 0.0 9 0 0 6 0 
Burros 2.0 0.0 0.0 32 0 0 9 0 
Rabbits 2.8 0.0 0.0 18 0 0 12 20 
; Guinea pigs 4.3 2.7 14.0 18 23 80 6 12 
Other animals 0.2 0.0 0.0 5 0 0 0 0 
; # Thirty-three families in Community A and 25 families in Community B are included in the survey. 
“* Data for possession in place of previous residence not obtained. 
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Colonists are much interested in increas- 
ing their flocks of poultry. Most of them have al- 
ways raised poultry, and as the various fowl listed 
in Table 3 seemto thrive in Tingo Maria, the exten- 
sion specialist will find the colonists interested in 
various phases of poultry raising. The agent must 
learn about poultry diseases, about what local feeds, 
including insects, can be used, and about what vari- 
eties of poultry are best adapted for Tingo Maria. 
There is great interest in purebred chickens, espe- 
cially in North American breeds, Whether these will 
do as well as improved native stocks the colonists 
and the experts are not certain. 


MATTER OF SOIL FERTILITY -- PLOWS, OXEN, 
AND HORSES 


A considerable number of farmers want 
horses or oxen (Table 2). Approximately three- 
fourths ofthe interviewed colonists have handled ox- 
en and many want to use them and plows on their 
units as soon as the stumps have disintegrated suf- 
ficiently. It is up to the extension agent and the Ex- 
periment Station staff to find out whether or not this 
isadvisable. It wouldalso seem that the experiences 
of the other colonies at similar altitudes and under 
similar conditions should be drawn upon in matters 
as seriousasthese. The ardor of an extension agent 
to introduce plows should be dampened by the ex- 
periences of the German colonists in the montafia or 
on the eastern slope of the Andes. In some areas 
its use is not advised.® 

Whether to use plows and various draft 
animals is probably not the most important land use 
problem, In many places in the tropics, where rapid 
leaching and decomposition of essential elements of 
soil is common, the cultivated land used each year 
is not much morethan one-tenth of the total. Usual- 
ly the so-called "strip-and-burn system," which al- 
lows cultivated land to return to second growth after 
a short period of croppage, is employed. It is obvi- 
ous that 15-hectare units are not suitable for such 
rotation in the montafia. 

Among the colonists there is little agree- 
ment concerning how the soil should be used. When 
asked when they thought the soil would begin to lose 
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its fertility if usedas at present, a considerable num- 
ber answered,never. Other answers ranged from 3 
to 20 years. 

As only a few have had experience in 
farming in the montafia this divergence of opinion is 
to be expected, but experience elsewhere indicates 
that fertilizer will be needed in the fairly near fu- 
ture. Perhaps various types of composts* and lime 
will be the answer, but the Experiment Station tech- 
nicians and the extension agent will have a problem 
on their hands developing fertilizer which will be 
cheap enough to make agricultural production prof- 
itable on 15-hectare units under the existing high 
freight rates. In favor of composts is the experience 
of the German Franctscan friars who have used land 
10 years intensively with compost developed at Ox- 
apampa which, although higher than Tingo Maria, is 
in the montafa. Whethera system of composts 
coupled witha well-planned rotation is developed, or 
the typical "strip-and-burn system" is used at Tingo 
Maria, the soil problem will continue to demand the 
attention of both extension and Experiment Station 
Staffs. 


TWO DIFFERENT HUMAN CULTURES AT 
TINGO MARIA 


The extension agent who works among the 
small holders at Tingo Maria will be bothered by 
more than differences of opinion concerning soil 
usages, animal and plant varieties, and the like. He 
will be working with two very different groups of 
human beings. The people living in the farming com- 
munity west of Tingo Maria, here called Class B, and 
those living in the community east of the town, called 
Class A or Naranjilla, represent two very different 
cultures. Those living in Community B are, for the 
most part, from the mountain region about Huanaco; 
whereas those in Naranjilla or Community A are 
mostly former tenants and workmen from the haci- 
endas of the coastal valleys near Lima. Among the 
latter group is a scattering of people from Arequipa 
and a few from the montafia. See Map 1 showing 
distribution of the origin of settlers. 

A good indication of the differences in the 
two cultures is the much greater prevalence of 


3+ rt is claimed that in the beginning the 75-year-old German colony, Pozuzo, learned that the plow wasted the 
humus and led to undue hardening of the soil. See Frieherrn von Schuetz-Holzhauser, Der Amazonas - Wander- 
bilder aus Peru, Bolivia und Nordbrasilien, Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1895. 


4+ Hatch claims to have solved this problem for India and to be solving it for Mexico now. 
Oxford University Press, and "Rural Reconstruction in Mexico," 


Spencer, Further Upward in Rural India, 
in forthcoming issue of Applied Anthropology. 


See Hatch, D. 
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guinea pigs among the livestock of the people of Com- 
munity B. From time immemorial the many Indians 
of South America have raisedand eatenthese domes- 
ticated animals. In a way they are a symbol of that 
which is Indian. The fighting cock, which is much 
more prevalent in Community A, and certainly isa 
much more common cause for the gambling, is a sym- 
bol of Spanish culture. Of course, these differences 
in themselves are of little consequence to the exten- 
sion agent, but what they standfor is very significant. 


RESIDENCE OF COLONISTS DURING 5 YEARS BEFORE 
SETTLING AT TINGO MARIA, PERU* 


COLOMBIA 
ECUADOR 


lquitos @ 


BRAZIL 


Marcepate 
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At present, onfew subjects is there wider difference 
of opinion among Peruvian statesmen, educators, and 
other professionals thanonthe role the Indians should 
play in the settlement of the great and almost unin- 
habited area east of the Andes, the montana and 
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selva. There is little agreement concerning the In- 
dians' ability to adjust tothe montana and selva which 
are so different from his native home, the sierra. 
The most important differences between 
the communities to the extension specialist, are the 
differences indesires andthe past experiences which 
make these desires. Thus 79 per cent of the col- 
onists in Community B reported having no reading 
material onagriculture as compared with 36 per cent 
for Naranjilla or Community A. Actually three- 
fourths of the colonists in Community B had no read- 
ing matter at all in their houses as compared with 
23 per cent without in Community A. In terms of 
formal education, the colonists of Community B are 
greatly handicapped. The mean number of school 
grades completed by the interviewed husbands and 
wives were 2 and 1.8 respectively. For Community 
A these averages are 6 and 4 respectively. The 


. mean cash farm incomes, for 1942, for families in- 


terviewed in Community B were only about $50 as 
compared with $300 for Community A 

All types of sickness have a much greater 
incidence in Community B. This is particularly true 
of intestinal parasites, skin diseases found inthe 
tropics,and fevers, Fewcases of malaria have been 
reported in Tingo Maria, but the lower intelligence 
of the colonists in Community B, coupled with less 
experience with malaria, will make them especially 
vulnerable if it does come. Of those interviewed in 
Community B only 36 per cent had had malaria be- 
fore coming to Tingo Maria. The comparable figure 
for Community A is 56 per cent. 

The higher incidence of intestinal para- 
sites in Community B is not difficult to explain. Only 
32 per cent of the colonists in Community B, as 
compared with 72 per cent of the colonists in Com- 
munity A, reported boiling the water they drink. 
Only 8 per cent of the colonists in Community B have 
wells from which they get their drinking water for 
92 per cent get their water directly from ditches or 
the river. In Community A, 48 per cent have wells. 
None of the colonists interviewed in Community B 
reported having any medicine whereas only 38 per 
cent in Community A reported not having any medi- 
cine. Iodine, quinine, and laxatives are the most 
common medicines on hand. 


The A and B Community units average less than 15 hectares in size. The usable agricultural land in the 


B units is less than for the A units. Originally the B colonists were expected to work as day laborers 
for the Experiment Stations, but now only a few are so doing. Although some work as day laborers for saw 
mills, neither A nor B colonists receive much cash income for non-farm work. Colonists in neither com- 
munity want to work as common farm laborers if they can avoid it. Actually most in Community A think the 
common labor of the Experiment Station beneath their dignity. They consider themselves small hacendados 
and are apparently willing to work only as foremen or managers. 
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These differences will condition the work 
ofthe extension agent. Still another factor indicates 
that his work will be much more difficult in Commun- 
ity B than in Community A. In Community B he will 
not only have Indians (most of whom speak Spanish) 
with less schooling and fewer cultural attainments, as 
measured by European standards, but about three- 
quarters oftheir holdings is in hillside land, some of 
whichis sosteepthaterosion is inevitable. In Com- 
munity A, 82 percent of the land used by interviewed 
colonists is level. 


THE EXTENSION AGENT AND THE CROP 
SITUATION 


Almost two-thirds of the colonists in Com- 
munity Band about one-fourth of those in Community 
Awant to grow more coca (Table 1). As most of the 
colonists in Community B chew coca leaves andas 
they have worked in coca plantations, it is natural 
that they would be interested in growing it. 

With more and more colonists wanting to 
plant coca, the extension agent will have immediate 
occasion to use his powers of persuasion. The Peru- 
vian Government discountenances the growing of coca 
and many forecast a postwar market in which coca 
will sell for a lower price than at present. Even if 
coca were not harmful toits consumers, no one would 
want it substituted for important commodities, such 
ascubéandrubber. Planting stocks of rubber will be 
available this coming year for colonists who are in- 
terested and who have suitable land, but Table 1 in- 
dicates that few colonists are interestedin growing it. 

Much experimentation with new crops and 
varieties is being carried on by the colonists. Most 
colonists are trying to change their crops sothat more 
cashwill beforthcoming. If small industries are in- 
troduced, suchas oil presses, banana flour mills, and 
alcohol stills, and if they can be profitably operated 
to increase the value per unit of weight on products 
which must be shipped, the whole complexion of agri- 
culture in Tingo Maria may be changed. 


TOOL INVENTORIES AND NEEDS 


The poorest tenant farmer inthe United 
States has as much equipment as the average colon- 
ist at Tingo Maria. The extension agent there will 
have little need for detailed knowledge concerning 
modern agricultural machinery (Table 4). Most of the 
colonists believe they need more hand tools, but only 
one or two have grandiose ideas concerning the mecha- 
nization of their agriculture, Some colonists have been 
carpenters and would like to have tools made avail- 
able so they can improve their homes and furniture. 
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Several in Naranjilla said they would put 
benches and equipment in the unfurnished schoolhouse 
if they had the equipment for making them. Certainly 
an enterprising school teacher wouldtry to find tools, 


and then take advantage of such stated willingness, - 


rather than let the children continue to sit on the floor. 

One of the commonest items requested does 
not fall in the tool category but is just as necessary, 
at Tingo Maria. It is the shotgun. Numerous preda- 
tory animals come out of the jungles to prey on pigs 
and chickens; they are a constant source of worry to 
colonists. 


OCCUPATIONS DURING THE FIVE YEARS 
PREVIOUS TO SETTLEMENT 


One-fourth of the colonists in Community 
Bclaimedto have been owners of farms and several 
others said they were sons -f owners. These Indian 
families owna joint share in small family properties, 
ranging from 5 to 40 acres located in the mountain 
villages which were probably originally ayllus where 
land was heldincommon. Thus the attitudes of these 
colonists toward land ownership is different than it is 
among colonists of more individualistic backgrounds 
in Community A. This is true even though only 1 of 
the 34 Community A families which reported claimed 
to have been an owner during the five years previous 
to settlement, 

No Community B colonist reported that they 
had been farm tenants or sharecroppers or managers, 
whereas /3 of the colonists in Community A were man- 
agers and 1/3 were tenants during sometime in the five- 
year period previous to settlement. Actually 62 per 
cent of those interviewed in Community Aand 75 per 
cent of those interviewed in Community B had had farm 
experience from some rung inthe agricultural ladder 
during that five-year period. As most attempts in var- 
ious countries to make farmers out of non-farm people 
have been unsuccessful, these facts are important. 

Twenty-four per cent and 50 per cent re- 
spectively, of the colonists in Community A and Com- 
munity B had been farm laborers at some time during 
the five-year period previous to settlement. 

Thirty-two per cent of the families in Com- 
munity A and 29 per cent of those in Community B had 
worked at some skilledtrade or in business. In Com- 
munity B the activities for those classified in this 
group were peddlers, salesmen,andcarpenters. In 
Community A colonists reported themselves as having 
servedas chauffeurs, peddlers, tailors, Shoe makers, 
mechanics, and accountants. Twenty-seven per cent 
in Community A reported nonagricultural unskilled 
labor as compared with 42 per centin Community EB. 


; 
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The most unskilled non-farm work was common labor 
onthe roads. Three from Community B were janitors 
or servants at a college in Huanico and two had 
worked as lumberjacks. 

According to the judgment of several col- 
onization officials, the relatively high turn-over of 
colonists during the early days of the venture was due 
to the colonists' lack of agricultural experience. In the 
future the colonists should be more carefully selected 
andthe methods of selection should be determined by 
careful study. Incolonization, few policies are more 
important than those dealing withthe selection of col- 
onists. Too much attention cannot be given to this point 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


No home demonstration work is projected 
for Tingo Maria at present. Any North American home 
demonstration agent with preconceived plans involving 


the introduction of pressure cookers or especially. 


prepared vitamin-laden fresh vegetable diets would 
need patience in Tingo Maria. If she were clever or 
persuasive enough to get pressure cookers in use 
here where much of the cooking is now done over the 
open fire, she would havea row of technical problems 
to master. Few of our poorest families have less 
household equipment and furniturethan the average 
Tingo Maria family (Table 5). 

The home demonstration agent who at- 
tempts to work at Tingo Maria will be confronted with 
age-old customs oftwocultures. Any program for the 
improvement of diets, and work based on home man - 
agement principles generally, will have to be carried 
on within the framework ofthese cultures if they are 
tobe accepted. Thus, ifitis "low class"to eat rodents, 
suchas guinea pigs, and "highclass"to eat fish, it may 
be easier to get people to eat fish than guinea pigs. To 
get the Indians who live in Tingo Maria to eat soybeans 
may be as difficult as to get North Americans to eat 
horse meat. 

Before either home demonstration work or 
general extension work can be carried on effectively, 
we need to know more about (1) the culture habits, at- 
titudes, and values of the people involved and (2) the 
faults of their present home and farm practices. An 
analysis of existing diets should precede attempts to 
change them. Likewise, we should know more about 
the consequences of present land-use practices before 
advocating radical changes. 


EXTENSION COMMITTEES 


By popular vote the colonists of each of the 
two communities have chosen committees who were 
to meet with the extension agent and members of the 
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Experiment Station stafftodiscuss their problems. It 
is plannedthat these committees will form a channel 
through which the station and extension agent may 
disburse seeds, planting stocks, and general infor- 
mation concerning farm practices. These commit- 
tees should be the mouthpieces of the communities. 
By working closely withthem, the extension agent can 
lay before the Experiment Station Director the cur- 
rent problems of the farmers and make available to 
the station the results, however crude, of the ex- 
periences ofthe colonists concerning planting times, 


methods, and yields with various plants and varieties. © 


The committees should form many "handles" with which 
the extension agent can "take hold" of the communities. 

It is axiomatic in extension work that ef- 
forts to meet felt needs of the people will yield far 
greater results than work onvarious problems which 
regardless of their importance in the long run, are not 
yet important inthe minds ofthe colonists. The dem- 
ocratically chosen extension committees among farm- 
ing communities will keep the extension agent in touch 
with the problems that the people think are important. 
Infact, after extension work is established the com- 
mittees may help to plan his year's work and may 
carry part of the responsibility in attaining certain 
objectives. 

Leaders are strengthened when they are 
made more usefultotheir followers. Theskillful ex- 
tension agent always relies upon committeemen who 
havea strong position in the community. By plotting 
the visiting and lending relationships in the commu- 
nities of the Tingo Maria Colonies, it became evident 
that the committeemen who were chosen by the vote 
of their fellows are truly key men as the United States 
Forest Service would call them (Figures 3, 4, 5). 

Many a county agent has failed to keep in 
the main current of agricultural developments in his 
county by not making use of the key men. It is not 
always the very best farmers who are key men and 
in a,position of influence the behavior of other fam- 
ilies. In any social situation there are always some 
people who are much more likely to be followed than 
others. The plotting showed that some good farmers 
are relatively isolated, so far as contacts with their 
neighbors are concerned, but are in key positions in 
the grapevine of relationships (Figures 3 and 4). 
Those in such positions can demonstrate a new vari- 
ety or a changed practice just as they can spread 
good or evil tidings quickly to all parts of the com- 
munity. 

The mutual aid patterns disclosed by the 
study indicate the importance of kinship ties in com- 
munities (Figure 5). Most of the best farmers, as 
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Figure 3: VISITING AMONG FAMILIES IN THE NARANJILLA 
COMMUNITY, TINGO MARIA COLONY, PERU, 1943 
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Figure 4: VISITING AMONG FAMILIES IN COMMUNITY B, 
TINGO MARIA COLONY, PERU, 1943 
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Figure 5: LOANING, BORROWING, AND EXCHANGING WORK AMONG FAMILIES 
IN COMMUNITY B, TINGO MARIA COLONY, PERU, 1943* 
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ascertained by the 1942 income and inventories, have 
relatives with whom they exchange tools and work. 
These ties in the montafia are also important for 
other purposes. Several women who are sick 
claimed that their chief difficulties are due to lone- 
liness far from loved relatives. The extension agent 
who shares the responsibility of directing coloniza- 
tion projects should recall the importance of friend- 
ship and kinship ties in the settlement of our own 
West. Though not valued in dollars and cents, the 
extent of mutual-aid ties of kinship, friendship, and 
neighborliness may be the determining factor in the 
success or failure of a colonization project. Cer- 
tainly their influence cannot be overlooked by the 
extension agent who wants to maximize his efforts. 


HOW THE COLONISTS THINK PROGRESS 
CAN BE MADE 


At the end of each interview the colonist 
was asked to specify what he thought was most nec- 
essary for the success of the Tingo Maria coloniza- 
tion project of the Peruvian Government. After the 
colonist had indicated changes he thought would be 
desirable, he was asked to give the order of their 
importance according to his judgment. 

More than half of the colonists specified 
that the first and most important need was to make 
some form of credit available to them. Almost all 
of the colonists claimed they needed farm credit to 
develop their holdings successfully. In most cases 
the colonists wanted money for hiring workers in 
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order to complete the clearing of their land. It is 
interesting to see that these small holders want to 
do much as the larger holder or hacendado. Prac- 
tically all of the more progressive colonists hire 
wage hands for considerable periods, and some hire 
them the year around. These laborers are usually 
Indians from the mountains and this is also true in 
the case of the large estates. The average wage, 
including the colonists' own evaluation of meals fur- 
nished the laborers, is slightly more than 2-1/2 soles 
per day, or approximately 35 cents. 

Next in importance as wanted by the col- 
onists, are better schools. The colonists have a 
large number of school-age children. The wish for 
more and better schools is justified. The distances 
which many children in the B Community must walk 
to their only school, which is in Tingo Maria, are too 
great; moreover, they are plagued by a tropical sun 
and lack of robust health. Parents said that after a 
three-to-five mile walk the children were sick, so 
it was useless to send them. In the A Community, 
there is a school in Naranjilla, but no colonists are 
satisfied with it. They state that the school has al- 
most no equipment and that there was no teacher dur- 
ing a considerable part of the last term. 

Practically all of the school children are 
retardedin their school grades. Of the students un- 
der 15 years of age who had completed at least one 
year of schooling in the A Community, the average 
child was retarded three years; in the B Community 
this average was 4-1/2 years. Many of the children 
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in Community B, over nine years of age, have not 
completeda single grade in school. Such a situation 
cannot be considered uncommon compared with some 
of the Latin American countries, but when lack of 
education is coupled with a desire for schooling, as 
appears to be the case in Tingo Maria, it should not 
be ignored by those interested in colonization and 
extension. Actually many of the colonists are com- 
plaining of the sacrifices they are forcing their fam- 
ilies to make in order to attain the status of owners 
in the montafia. 

Although there area large number of 
children of school age among the colonists in Tingo 
Maria, smaller proportions of the small holders' 
population are under 15 years of age (18 per cent of 
the males and 17 per cent of the females) than for 
Peruasa whole (20 per cent of the males and 19 per 
cent of the females). This difference is, of course, 
due to the age selection of families as colonists.® 
However, the "Shortage" of children will not prevail 
many years because there is an inordinate propor- 
tion of persons from 20 to 35 years of age among 
these small holders (18.3 per cent of the males and 
14.5 per cent of the females) when this population is 
compared with Peru as a whole (11.0 per cent of the 
males and11.5 percent ofthe females). Thus as the 
population in the Tingo Maria Colony becomes more 
normal, there will be relatively more children of 
school age and the lack of school facilities will be- 
come even more acute than at present unless some- 
thing is done about it. 

It is an interesting fact that not a single 
pair of parents said they would like to have their 
sons or daughters become farmers or farmers’ 
wives. When asked what occupation or profession 
they wanted their youngest sonand youngest daughter 
to prepare for, a wide range of answers was given. 
For the boys the professions were most desired: 
Medicine, the priesthood, and the army were men- 
tioned. The parents specified that they wanted their 
daughters to become seamstresses, teachers, clerks, 
and nurses. If the colonists really want these fu- 
tures for their children, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why they complain about the school facilities 
ofthe colony. These desires for the children should 
also indicate to the extension agent and colonization 
officials that among the colonists farming as a way 
of life does not have so high a status as it does 
among some peasant peoples. In this respect the 
colonists are more like farmers in the United States. 
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The desired changes for improving the 
colony, in the order of the frequency with which they 
were mentioned by the colonists in Community A, 
were as follows: Better credit facilities, more 
technical advice, better transportation, better 
schools, better marketsand stores, industries, more 
tools, a warehouse, guns, a church, a movie, seeds 
and plants, better lights, Listed in the same way for 
Community B they were: Better credit facilities, 
better schools, a local assembly to represent the 
group, insect control, tools, household equipment, 
and cooperatives. 

To get another reflection of the aspira- 
tions of the colonists, it was requested that they state 
how they would use the money if they won the 10,000 
sol lottery. Since few people of Spanish culture in 
Peru do not think of winning at the lottery, the an- 
swers may be more significant than they would be if 
given by farmers in the United States. In the order 
of the frequency of the items mentioned for Commu- 
nity A these replies were: Improving the farm or 
adding land to it, buying a dairy farm, building a new 
house, buying a horse, entering business, buying a 
truck, and buying cows. Only three mentioned the 
last three items. For Community B the listing was: 
Improving the farm or adding to it, buying a new 
house, educating the sons, and buying tools. Those 
items mentioned by only one farmer are not entered 
in any of these lists. 


WHAT THE COLONISTS THINK ABOUT HOUSING 


Many colonists were dissatisfied with 
their houses. There seemed to be general agree- 
ment among them that the houses would have to be 
replaced in about five years because wood struc- 
tures, suchas those built for them,would be destroyed 
by insects andthe weather within ten years after they 
were finished. There were also complaints about 
bats andinsects entering the houses at night and bit- 
ing the inhabitants. 

As the housing problem in this area in 
the montana must be solved, the opinions of the col- 
onists concerning choice of materials were solicited. 
Of course expert technical knowledge is indispensable 
for the development of future housing plans, but who- 
ever must give advice concerning building materi- 
als is in a more advantageous position if he knows 
what the farmers think than if he does not. There- 
fore, the extension agent may be interested to know 


®+ asinmost frontier situations there is a relatively larger proportion of males (56.4 per cent) than there 
is for the whole of Peru (49.4 per cent). The figures for Peru are from "Census of Peru, 1940," by Alberto 
Arca Parro, The Geographical Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, Jan. 1942. 
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that most of the colonists think the walls of houses 
to replace those they now occupy should be made of 
mud or cement (more specified mud than cement), 
or brick, or other material other than wood. About 
one-third of those interviewed specified wood as be- 
ing satisfactory for the walls. Almost everyone 
agreed that the floors should be of wood but practi- 
cally all thought the supporting pillars should be of 
cement, whereas those in their present houses are 
of wood. Most of the colonists specified tin or as- 
bestos roofing. Several said they would want the 
kind of materials "the Americans" were using to build 
their houses; apparently they thought the station 
buildings and residences were to belong to the North 
Americans. 

Regardless of the facts in this matter, a 
suggestion for the extension agent seems to be in 
order here. A small, inexpensive model house de- 


signed for single families of experiment station work-. 


ers might be copied by the colonists. Spencer 
Hatch’ is having remarkable success with his demon- 
stration house in Mexico, where he is in competition 
with customary housing practices whichare unsatis- 
factory. 

Most of the colonists in Tingo Maria know 
that the standards of housing where they lived before 
are not applicable to the montana in which they now 
live. It appears, therefore, that as soon as the hous- 
ing experts design a satisfactory house for the re- 
gion the time will be ripe for a housing demonstra- 
tion. 


WHO MAKES A GOOD FARMER AT 
TINGO MARIA? 


To learn the characteristics of the col- 
onists who were making the most progress, the As- 
sistant Director of the Colony rated all colonists 
according to the extent to which they had increased 
their total net wealth while at Tingo Maria. Results 
ofthe analysis ofthe questionnaires later showed that 
this rating corresponded to the cash income of the 
colonists in 1942. On the basis of this rating the 
colonists in Community B were separated into two 
groups, the best, and the poorest farmers; those in 
Community A intothree groups: The best, intermedi- 
ate, and poorest farmers. 

As would be expected, the best farmers 
in both communities had cleared larger proportions 
oftheir land. For the three groups in Community A, 
ranging from good to poor farmers, the percentages 
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of land cleared wereas follows: 46, 39, 31. For the 
two groups in Community B their percentages were 
52 and 29. In terms of inventories of livestock, 
poultry, and household goods (both at the time of the 
study at Tingo Maria and in the community of resi- 
dence previous to settlement) those farmers who had 
most increased their total net wealth made better 
showings than those with lower ratings. Practically 
all families who could not handle oxen or in which 
there was no member who could milk a cow fell in 
the poorest group of farmers. 

Other differences in the groups were not 
so great. There was little difference in educational 
status as reported, in the ages of the operators, in 
the days members of the family were sick in 1942, in 
the boiling of drinking water, etc. 

The study made it obvious that in the fu- 
ture more detailed records of the selected colonists 
should be kept. The records now available offer no 
sound basis for developing methods of selection. 
The study on-which this report is based, although 
made partly for the purpose of indicating which type 
of applicant might make the.best colonist, does not 
solve the problem. Too few families were inter- 
viewed and not enough detailed information was gath- 
ered to accomplish this objective. Future studies 
of colonies should be more broad-gauged in order that 
colonization officials may learn what type of person 
stands the best chance of becoming a successful col- 
onist in this area. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The colonists in the two communities of 
small holdersin the Tingo Maria Colonization Proj- 
ect chose their own extension committees to confer 
with the extension agent and the professional staff 
ofthe Experiment Station. These committeemen oc- 
cupy key positions in the network of relationships 
in the communities, as demonstrated by a plotting of 
these ties (Figures 3, 4, and 5). With their aid, the 
extension agent should be able to develop a two-way 
flow of information from station to colonists and the 
reverse. The committee members should be valu- 
able in extending the work of the agent and keeping 
him posted concerning new problems of the colon- 
ists. Adoption of a new practice by them has real 
significance and is likely to be copied by others. The 
agent caneasily learn the kinds of service for which 
there is a felt need by consulting with these leaders 
as he develops his extension program. 


7 See forthcoming issue of Agriculture in the Americas, published by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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At Tingo Maria most of the colonists re- 
alize that their past experience in other localities 
are not sufficient for success now, and they defin- 
itely want technical assistance and publications that 
will helpthemto developtheir farm practices. They 
are most interested in increasing their cattle, 
chickens, hogs, and acreage of coca and coffee. 
There is little general agreement concerning crop 
practices and howthe soil should be used. Evidently, 
the holdings are so.smallthat steps must be taken to 
develop satisfactory cropping practices and methods 
of providing the necessary elements required by the 
soils. 

The presence of two very different groups 
of people, with different cultures, will complicate 
the work of the extension specialist. But as the two 
groups live in separate communities it will be easier 
to apply certain principles used by successful ex- 
tension leaders than would otherwise be true. Those 
whoare accustomed to working and meeting with each 
other can be brought together, in a familiar environ- 
ment, for the explanation for new practice and the 
practice itself can the more easily be fitted into the 
fabric of everyday life. 


Table 4. Tools owned by colonists and proportion of 


colonists! who wished to add specified items 


to their inventory, Tingo Maria, 1943. 


% of colonists desiring 
to add tools to their 


Items Average number 


owned inventory 
Community Community 


Machetes 
Axes 2.0 1.8 
Shovels a0 2.0 


Picks 0.8 1.6 0 62 
Saws 1.0 0.5 | 50 49 
Hammers 0.9 0.4 0. 0 
Scythes 0.6 0.0 0 0 
Hoes 0.1 0.8 0 12 
Crowbars 0.3 0.6 | 15 25 


Cultivator 


* Averages for this table are based upon only 22 
families in Community A and 8 families inCommunity 


B. 
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Table 5. Average number of various items of house- 
hold furniture and kitchen utensils owned by 


colonists, ! Tingo Maria, 1943. 


Average number owned per 


Items family 


Community A Community B 


Beds 2.8 1.6 
Chairs 0.6 0.1 
Tables 1.2 1.4 
Radios 0.0 0.0 
Clocks 0.5 0.0 
Washtubs 0.9 1.5 
Buckets 0.6 0.5 
Pots 3.6 3.8 
Frying pans 1.0 0.8 
Teapots 1.0 0.1 
Earthern jars 0.4 0.1 
Kettles 0.1 0.3 
Plates 10.2 5.6 
Cups 6.0 3.3 
Glasses 5.0 1.3 
Pitchers 1.8 1.1 
Metal table 
services 6.8 0.5 
Miscellaneous 
articles 0.5 0.1 


1+ See footnote 2, Table 1. Averages in this table 
are based on only 22 families in Community A and 
8 families in Community B. 


| 
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Table 3. Average number of various types of poultry owned, proportion of colonists who own these types 
of poultry, and proportion of colonists who want more poultry. Small holders, Tingo Maria, 1943. 


Mean number of fowl 


Percentage of families 


Items owned per family Owning fowl Desiring more fowl 
Communities Communities Communities 

A B A B A B 

Previous Tingo Tingo Previous Tingo Tingo Tingo Tingo 

residence Maria Maria residence Maria Maria Maria Maria 
Hens 53.0 25.0 18.0 82 91 88 82 12 
Roosters 2.3 3.0 2.0 73 91 80 30 44 
Game cocks 3.0 1.0 0.2 36 41 8 0 0 
Ducks 4.3 4.0 0.9 23 59 16 33 52 
Geese 1.6 0.1 0.0 9 5 0 39 32 
Turkeys | 0.1 0.6 23 9 20 21 32 
Pigeons 14.7 0.2 0.0 23 9 0 18 32 
Other 0.0 0.0 0.0 0 0 0 0 0 


1. 


Thirty-three families in Community A and 25 families in Community B. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


December 28, 1943 


To: Dr. Benjamin J. Birdsall, Director 
Estacién Experimental Agricola 
de Tingo Maria, Peru 


From: Charles P, Loomis, Senior Social Scientist 
Division of Latin American Agriculture 


Subject: Extension work at Tingo Maria for the 
Purpose of Establishing the Production of 
Rubber, Cinchona, Cubé, and Other Com- 
plementary Crops 


The accompanying report was written to 
assist in the development of an extension program 
among the colonists at Tingo Maria. Although not all 
colonists at Tingo Maria were interviewed, thus 
making the sample smaller than I had hoped, and al- 


though we didn't have sufficient time to investigate 
adequately all pertinent aspects ofthe groups of col- 
onists, I believe the report will in a measure ac- 
complish some of the objectives we set up for our 
project in my memorandum to you dated August 6, 
1943, a copy of which is attached. Possibly later 
data may be gathered which will permit us to ac- 
complish all the objectives, but I hope the informa- 
tion submitted will be usefulfor the purpose at hand. 

By way of summary I should like to men- 
tion the areas on which I think extension and related 
experiment station work should start I realize that we 
do not have all the knowledge. we need, but the ex- 
tension agent's job, as I see it, is not merely to ex- 
tend information from the station or other centers 
but rather tobe in suchclose contact withthe farmers 
that he carries back to the station crude experi- 
mental findings and a realistic appraisal of the 
problems which most urgently demand the station's 
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attention. Colonists are continually trying new 
planting materials and methods. These crude tests 
could serveas pilot experiments which the extension 
agent should direct, observe, and report. 

If the station is to disburse planting 
stocks and instruction concerning various practices 
effectively and at the same time keep its work fitted 
to local needs, the extension agent must understand 
the organization of the communities and make the 
most of such leadershipas is available. He must try 
totie his program intothe fabric of the everyday life 
ofthe local communities. This means intimate con- 
tact withat leastthe democratically chosen commit- 
teemen. ASSuming that the extension agent and other 
technicians whom he invites regularly meet with the 
various committeemen witha full knowledge of their 
positions among the other colonists (as partially dem- 
onstrated by Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the report), I 
should like to make the following recommendations: 


I The agent should attempt to plan general 
programs of work which deal directly or 
indirectly with the felt needs of the colon- 
ists. These plans should be developed for 
a year’s work and should be submitted to 
the directors of the station and the coloniz- 
ation center for suggestions and criticism. 
A final statement approved by both directors 
should be submittedtothe Director of East- 
ern Affairs Colonization and Lands of the 
Montafia and to the Chief of the Division of 
Latin American Agriculture of the Office 
of-Foreign Agricultural Relations in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


II. The extension agent should realize the nec- 
essity of demonstrating the need for certain 
projects which the colonists themselves 
have not requested. 


A. Thus, as the accompanying report indi- 
cates, colonists are not at present much 
concerned about soil depletion. This is 
true even though the units are small 
and market conditions are at present 
such that costly fertilizers will be too 
expensive to permit operation, once the 
essential elements in the soil are lost. 
The extension agent must demonstrate 
the need for soil-preserving practices. 


B. There is more demand for and interest 
in coca, a crop of dubious future, than 


III. 


IV. 
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there is for-barbasco rubber, and other 
crops in which both Governments are 
interested. If the latter crops are in- 
troduced, their place in the economy 
of the units must be analyzed and made 
clear to the colonists. Other things be- 
ing equal, the extension projects should 
center about practices and crops in which 
the people are interested, but when not, 
as inthe case of A and B above, the need 


- for the changes must be demonstrated. 


In terms of areas in which the colonists 
want and need assistance, the following 
Should be mentioned: 


A. Procurement, feed, care and treatment 


of suitable breeds of dairy cattle, hogs, 
and poultry. 


B. Assistance on cashcrops suchas tobac- 
co, coffee, corn, and rice. 


C. Advice on vegetables and fruits for both 
sale and home use. 


D. Insect and pest control, especially ants 
and termites. 


E. Better local marketing and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


F. Better social facilities such as schools. 


Because of the tremendous importance of 
Small industries which can increase the val- 
ue of farm products per unit of weight, the 
extension agent must ever be on the look- 
out for possibilities of installing dependable 
refineries, etc, With these and other prob- 
lems, the extension agent, experiment sta- 
tion, colonization officials, and the special- 
ists in both Governments must deal. 


The market for each crop and each type of 
livestock and crops must be appraised and 
efforts made to prevent over-expansion, As 
the report indicates, over-expansion in 
dairying and coca might result, ifeasy credit 
is made available. 


In the case of soil usage, suitable crop ro- 
tation, suitable livestock breeds, and 
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be studied by competent experts in order 
that the new colonies may profit from their 
successes and failures. 


small-scale refining devices, the experi- 
ence of the other colonies in the montana 
should be made use of. At an early date, 
all of the older colonies in this area should 


ESTACION EXPERIMENTAL AGRICOLA DE TINGO MARIA 
Ministerio de Agricultura 


August 6, 1943 schedule. Among the data to be gathered are the 


To: Dr. Benjamin J. Birdsall, Director, Es- 


tacidn Experimental de Tingo Maria 1. Data indicative of general progress of settlers 


From: Charles P. Loomis, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics 


Subject: Study of colonization and extension prob- 


lems at Tingo Maria 
A. Objectives 


1. To determine the most effective organization 
to channel the available knowledge concerning 
agricultural practices, seed and planting 
stocks to the colonists, It is also proposed to 
devise a simple means for making available 
to the Station the results of the experiences 
of colonists. 


2. To appraise the knowledge and attitudes of a. Occupational, educational and general ex- 
the farmers toward various agricultural prac- perience backgrounds 
tices and colonization policies in order to re- b. Age, sex, composition of family 
late the felt needs of the colonists to the ob- c. Health data 


jectives which the Centro and/or the Station 
may determine after due consideration of the 
actual conditions andthe psychological orien- 
tation of the colonists. 


3. To establish a starting point or bench mark 
for colonists sothat at a future time the work 
of both Centro and Station may be appraised in 
terms of changed agricultural practices and 
improved living levels. 


4. To determine types of colonists which have 
the greatest chance of succeeding in the mon- 
tafia under conditions similar to those at 
Tingo Maria. 


5. To make a tentative appraisal of the Tingo 
Maria Colonization Project through compar- 
ing its objectives, procedures and accomplish- 
ments with those of other projects in Peru 
and elsewhere. 


B. Tentative plan of procedure: 


Colonists will be interviewed with a formal 


e. 
i, 


Date of arrival 


Area prepared for planting 
Production 

1) Money, crops, etc. 

2) Food, fuel, etc. for home use 
Income and expenditure data 

Time consumed working off holding 


2. Measures of effectiveness of extension work 


a. 


3. Data to explain differentials in progress 


} 
| 
Area cleared 


Measures interms of practices and plants 4 


adapted 


1) Before arrival 

2) After arrival 

Equipment inventory 

Relation of individuals to group 

1) Does he belong to a clique which is op- 
posed to the administration of colony? 

2) Whatis relation to those quick to adapt 


new practices? 
3) Whom does he consult for advice? 
f. How does he learn of new practices? 


g. Attitude toward objective and policies of 


management 


A report, based upon data gathered from inter- 
views with officials and colonists, will be writ- 
ten for the use of the Centro and the Station. 
The maximum participation of the staff of 
both agencies in the study will be sought in 
order that the findings may havethe greatest 
possible significance in the establishment of 
an effective extension service and vitalized 
colonization program, 
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REVIEWS OF THE LITERATURE 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By 


John O. 


The American Southwest, particularly New 
Mexico and Arizona, has long been the most inter- 
esting part of the country to many anthropologists. 
Since the 1870's, archaeologists, ethnologists, social 
anthropologists, physical anthropologists, and 
linguists have considered it their laboratory and 
have found there every sort of problem they wished 
to study. However, anthropological work so far in 
the Southwest has been, for the most part, for the 
benefit of anthropologists. Now is the time for us to 
reciprocate. The need is great. Much of the farm- 
ing and grazing land is deteriorating, many of the 
minority groups are at a loose end, and the popula- 
tion is growing. It isa fertile field for applied an- 
thropology. 

The application of anthropological prin- 
ciples to our modern problems has been late in start- 


ing. In the Southwest, however, the way has been 
paved by two developments of recent years. The 
first ofthese was reform in the Indian Service. Re- 


alization that some 50,000 Navajos and a _ similar 
number of Pimans, to mention in very round num- 
bers only the largest of the Indian groups, might be 
worthy of consideration came slowly to official con- 
sciousness, But when it did, anthropologists, among 
others, were assigned to the task of helping Indians 
to adjust their ways of life to ours and vice versa. 

The second development arose in federal 
agencies created in the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior to study and to stop, if possible, 
the deterioration of the land. Early in their work, 
men in these agencies realized that the use of land, 
and the control of that use, is in part an anthropol- 
ogical problem and again anthropologists were 
brought in. 

One of the niain reasons that applied an- 
thropology can play an important part in the Southwest 
is because in that relatively small area there are 
three major ethnic groups: the North American 
White, locally called "Anglo"; the Spanish-American; 
and the Indian. These are again divided by custom 
and tradition intomany minor groups. To reveal the 
complexity ofthe situation it may be well to mention 
the more important of the subdivisions. Under the 
general grouping, Indian, we have the Pimas and 
Papagos of southern Arizona; the Yuman tribes along 


Brew 


the lower Colorado River; the Athabascan Navajo and 
Apache, well scattered throughout Arizona and New 
Mexico; Utes and Paiutes along the Colorado, Utah, 
and Nevada borders; and the Pueblos in the Rio 
Grande Valley and in western New Mexico and east- 
ern Arizona. That the Pueblos are not in them- 
selves a homogeneous group is attested by the num- 
ber of completely distinct languages to be found among 
them. The great majority of the Indians are on 
reservations, but an increasing number are to be 
found off the reservation, farming the land, working 
in garages, railroad shops, doctors' offices, and 
coal mines. 

The Anglo groupisalso diverse and shows 
a tendency, not so noticeable in much of the rest of 
the country, to congregate exclusively by sub-groups 
in towns and regions. Outstanding among them are 
the following: Mormons from all over the north- 
eastern United States andnorthern Europe, via Utah, 
settled in tight little towns and irrigated valleys all 
over the Southwest; cattlemen from Texas, often, 
along with the next group, more truly Anglo than the 
rest in extraction and outlook; dry-farmers from the 
Old-English stock of Kentucky and Tennessee, via 
Oklahoma and Kansas; merchants inthe towns, . 
Yankee, Irish, Jewish, etc., who came first over the 
Santa Fe trail to what was then a foreigncountry; 
miners from every country of northern, central and 
southern Europe and the Near East; and smaller but 
often culturally important groups suchas the artists, 
painters, writers, and composers of Santa Fe and 
Taos; "lungers" and other invalids; the commercial 
fruit and vegetable farmers in the neighborhood of 
Phoenix, considered by the rest of the Southwest to 
represent a California type of culture; and miscel- 
laneous missionaries, retired men of means, dude- 
ranchers, etc. 

The third group, the Spanish American, is 
relatively homogeneous when compared with the 
other two. It is stratified, of course, with remnants 
of the old "Land Grant" families at the top and rem- 
nants of the peon class at the bottom. It is now over 
four hundred years since Fray Marcos de Niza and 
the negro Esteban first saw the Southwest in 1539. 
Successful colonization began in 1598. Since then 


there have been increments from the south but not 
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inlarge numbers. The only recent movement in any 
strength along this line was the influx of miners from 
the mining centers of northern Mexico after the Ang- 
los began to extract the mineral wealththe Conquista- 
dores sought and failed to find. 

Yet the Spanish-Americans are very im- 
portant to anthropologists and administrators alike. 
One reason for that importance is that in New Mex- 
ico they constitute a vast numerical majority. In 
"Man and Resources in the Middle Rio Grande Val- 
ley," reviewed below, population figures are given 
for the Middle Rio Grande in 1940. At that time the 
Spanish-Americans outnumbered the Anglos five to 
one. In the rural areas, omitting the cities of Al- 
buquerque, Santa Fe, Belen, and Socorro, the Span- 
ish-Americans outnumbered the Anglos almost 
twenty-two to one. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs! and the fed- 
eral conservation agencies have already been men- 
tioned as organizations applying anthropological 
techniques in the Southwest. There is another and 
newer eStablishment which deserves the attention of 
anthropologists. At the University of New Mexico, 
in Albuquerque, the School of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has been founded under the leadership of Dr. 
Joaquin Ortega, Director and General Editor. One of 
the purposes ofthe School is to encourage and direct 
research in cultural relations in the Southwest and 
to publish the results of such research. The publi- 
cations are known as the Inter-Americana Series 
and are to be presented in five sections: Short 
Papers, Studies, Documentary Sources, Inter-Am- 
erican Translations, and Miscellanea. The first 
two Studies are reviewed below. 


Pima and Papago Indian Agriculture, 
by Edward F. Castetter and Willis H. 
Bell. (XV and 245 pages, 5 figures. 
Inter-Americana Studies, I. Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. The University 
of New Mexico Press, 1942.) $3.50 


The first of the Inter-Americana Studies 
deals with two closely related Indian groups in 
southern Arizona. Those who are familiar with the 


‘agriculture within its scope. 
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racial situation in the countries south of the Rio 
Grande will not find it strange that the School of 
Inter-American Affairs should include native Indian 
The authors are Head 
of the Department of Biology and Associate Profes- 
sor of Biology, respectively, at the University of 
New Mexico. Dr. Castetter has for a long time col- 
laborated with anthropologists in the Southwest and 
this book will be of great value to them. It is by far 
the most complete study made to date of the agricul- 
tural practices of Indian groups in the Southwest. 
The field-studies extended over three years and 
were made onthe Gila River Reservation, the Papago 
Reservation, and among Papagos on the Maricopa 
Reservation. Each of the authors worked indepen- 
dently with separate informants and compared their 
information daily. The book is a presentation of in- 
formation so gathered, integrated with data obtained 
from historical, ethnographical, and archaeological 
literature. 

In the foreword, the editor describes the 
work as a scholarly monograph, an apt description. 
It does not attempt to solve problems and it does not 
"advance our objective observation of actual recur- 
rent events of interaction among human beings," 
Consequently, it differs from most of the articles 
whichappear in Applied Anthropology and from most 
of the books that are reviewed in these columns. 
However, it is an intensive descriptive study and as 
such describes in detail the methods by which many 
problems have been solved. It is a detached sci- 
entific inquiry into the techniques of agriculture, the 
basis of Pima- Papago economy, and it presents sci- 
entifically verified knowledge useful to anyone work- 
ing with the Pima and Papago or with other agricul- 
tural groups in the Southwest. 

The "early basis of Piman? subsistence" 
is presented in Chapter 3. Primitive methods still 
persist, as they do in most Southwestern Indian 
groups. By combining observation of these with ar- 
chaeological and historical accounts the authors are 
able to give us a developmental picture extending 
from prehistoric times, through the Spanish period, 
into the present era of Anglo-American dominance 
of the scene. 


1- The Bureau of Indian Affairs is now administering a new colony in the Southwest which introduces a fourth 
major ethnic group into the region, the Japanese, at Poston on the Colorado River in western Arizona. (Cf. 


Arensberg, Conrad M., 
No. 1, pp. 1-21, 1942. 


"Piman" includes both Pima and Papago. 
classified linguistically as Piman. 


"Report on a Developing Community, Poston, Arizona," Applied Anthropology, Vol. 2, 


They speak the same language, with but slight variations, which is 
Allied Piman languages are found almost to the Valley of Mexico. 
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The physical factors controlling Piman ag- 
riculture are clearly presented. The regionis 
semi-arid, mostly in the so-called Sonoran Desert, 
Rainfall averages ten inches a year in the inhabited 
districts but is very erratic. Summer temperatures 
are high, often well over 100°F.  Flood-water 
farming and dry-farming are practiced and irriga- 
tion canals have been in use in the region since 
sometime in the list Millenium, A.D. In connection 
withthese three major techniques, methods of plant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvesting are described. Land 
ownership, selection, development and various con- 
trols, such as crop rotation, the handling of crop 
pests, fencing, etc., were studied. The crops and the 
methods of handling each are listed separately, in- 
cluding storage, preparation for use and the actual 
use made of the numerous agricultural products. 
The ceremonial side of Pima and Papago agriculture 
is disposed of briefly andin formal, traditional man- 
ner in nine pages in the last chapter but social and 
magical aspects of their farming are to be found in 
more functional context in almost every page 
throughout the book. 


Man and Resources in the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley, by Allan G. Harper, 
Andrew R. Cordova, and Kalervo 
Oberg. (IX and 156 pages, 3 test fig- 
ures,and 20 plates. Inter-Americana 
Studies, II. Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1942. $2.25 


The second of the Inter-Americana Studies 
comes well within the field of Applied Anthropology. 
"Man and Resources in the Middle Rio Grande Val- 
ley"deals with the physiographic, economic, and so- 
cial problems of an area extending for 270 miles 
from the Colorado-New Mexico state line in Taos 
County southward to the northern end of Elephant 
Butte Reservoir in Socorro County, New Mexico. 
The acreage is 12,611,000: classified by the authors 
as 8,077,000 acres of mountain lands (3,800,000 
acres of saw timber land); 4,070,000 acres of plains 
and mesa land (making a total of 12,000,000 acres of 
grazing land); and 464,000 acres of bottom lands of 
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which 162,375 acres are irrigated. On these lands 
live 189,000 people; 148,000 classified as Spanish- 
American, 30,000 as Anglo-American, and 11,000 as 
Indians. Most of the Anglos (25,000) and 40,000 of 
the Spanish-Americans live in the four main urban 
centers, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Belen, and Socorro. 

In the northern part of the Rio Grande, in 
the prosperous San Luis Valley in Colorado, "man 
and his resources are fairly well at peace with one 
another." South of Elephant Butte Dam the same 
statement applies, ‘‘at least at the present time.’ 3 
The authors present the Middle Valley as the prob- 
lem area of the Rio Grande and they make out a very 
good case, 

The various backgrounds of the three 
authors equip them well for the handling of these 
problems. Harper has worked as assistant manager 
and manager for research bureaus in the Chambers 
of Commerce of Boston and Brooklyn; has had ten 
years experience with Indian Affairs, culminating 
withthe directorship of T.C.B.1.A.;4 and in 1942 was 
Acting Executive Officer of the Interdepartmental Rio 
Grande Board. Cordova, witha family background of 
250 years in the Rio Grande, is an agricultural 
economist. Oberg is a social anthropologist from 
the University of Chicago who has specialized in 
political organization and land use. 

The book arises from the cooperation of 
these three in the Interdepartmental Rio Grande 
Board, anorganization designed to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the various state and federal agencies deal- 
ing with land use, water-supply, and erosion prob- 
lems in the Valley. The presentation is character- 
ized by the editor as “non-technical” and although 
often one wishes that the evidence behind the state- 
ments could have been given in more detail those 
statements are, in general, very clear. They pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to a study of the many 
problems of the Middle Valley. 

The first two chapters describe, con- 
cisely, the land and the people. The third chapter, 
entitled "Deterioration of Physical Resources," be- 
gins with a quotation from J. Russell Smith's North 
America: "The Rio Grande drainage area north of 
El Paso offersa more complete example of regional 
suicide than most people ever imagined." In common 


3+ The italics are by the authors and refer to the alarming rate at which silt is piling up behind Elephant 


Butte Dam. 


Between the entrance of the Rio Puerco and theElephant Butte Reservoir the Rio Grande in flood 


stage carried ten times as much silt as an equal volume of flood water in the Mississippi. The implica- 
tion here is that the anthropologist of the future will have his problems in the lower valley. 


4+ Technical Cooperation-Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
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with most members of federal agencies, the authors 
seem to attribute the ills of the Rio Grande entirely 
to erosion caused by overgrazing combined with 
widespread timber cutting on the higher elevations. 
They do not actually attack the theory of recurrent 
periods of drought in the Southwest, a theory for 
which sound geological evidence has been pre- 
sented,” but they intimate that it is merely academic 
and unimportant. I do not agree with that point of 
view but I do agree heartily with their objection to 
the use of the recurrent drought theory to justify a 
"policy of drift and do-nothingness." Even if over- 
grazing is not a primary cause of the present era of 
erosion and arroyo-cutting, it has most certainly 
accelerated the process. 
The figures cited are convincing: 


1870: 435,000 sheep 14,000 cattle 


1890: 1,517,000 " 210,000 " 
1900: 1,732,000 " 211,000 " 
1935: 669,000 " 212,000 " 


Excessive grazing obliterated a large amount of the 
soil-holding, perennial grasses. These were dis- 
placed by annuals supplying greatly diminished pro- 
tection to the thin top soil. The result, in conjunc- 
tion with complete denudation of some of the forest 
land, was, according to the authors, a series of dev- 
astating floods and a dangerous increase of silt in 
the Rio Grande andits main tributaries. The silting 
up ofthe rivers aggrades the river beds, raising the 
water table and thereby destroying farm land along 
the river. Again, even if there is a reasonable doubt 
that overgrazing is the primary cause of all this, we 
can go along with the authors to the extent of agree- 
ing that it has speeded upthe devastation and made it 
worse than it might have been otherwise. 

Chapter 4 is an extremely interesting 
discussion of the rise of economic instability among 
the Spanish-American peoples of the Rio Grande af- 
ter the coming of the Anglos. The authors believe, 
and their belief seems justified, that the Spanish- 
Americans suffered more than the Indian. "The lat- 
ter received the advantage of a government guard- 
ianship, with a claim to special consideration and 
protection; even so, he suffered serious set-backs. 
The Spanish-American, however, needed _ special 
consideration and protection just as much, but he 
did not getthem." The necessary measures to adjust 
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his way of life to the radically different economic 
structure of the new regime did not appear. So "a 
good deal of the present-day economic and social 
malacjustment in the Middle Valley is directly 
traceable to the failure to appreciate that the two 
traditional peoples (Indian and Spanish) needed to be 
educated into actual as well as nominal American 
citizenship, and that, while this process was taking 
place, they should be adequately protected against 
the loss of their economic security." 

When New Mexico was transferred from 
Mexico to the United States in 1846, the changes 
were much morethan simply a change in sovereign- 
ty. Those changes are well presented by the authors. 
The three they consider to be of greatest importance 
were the introduction of money taxes, the emphasis 
on surveyed boundaries, and the introduction of a 
cash economy. The first, money taxes, implied that 
land was commercially used. Actually most of the 
Spanish-American land was operating on a subsist- 
ence basis and much of it went by default for unpaid 
taxes. The second, surveyed boundaries, again 
meant expense in lawyers'and surveyors' fees which 
could not be met except by the sale of land or by giv- 
ing up part of the land under dispute. The third new 
trait, the cash economy, was the most harmful of 
all. Cash money was an essential for dealing with 
the Anglo andthe only source of cashto the Spanish- 
American was the sale of his land. The reduction 
was not restricted to private holdings. Each vil- 
lage had a community grant, common grazing 
land outside the village. By 1930 most of these had 
gone, 

Thus, as the Texas stockman moved in, 
the grazing land available to the local residents was 
continually diminishing. As the authors point out, 
"it was of the greatest significance that these devel- 
opments in the Middle Valley's history started at a 
time when the Spanish-American population, because 
of its own expansion, was depending more and more 
upon the range resources of the valley. The impor- 
tant effect of the rapid, large-scale growth of the 
commercial livestock business was to imprison the 
Spanish-American population - and the Indians - upon 
a land base which was inadequate for the support of 
the .. . . population and was bound to grow less ad- 
equate all the time." Thus, more and more of the 
Spanish-Americans are being forced to seek a living 


5+ Cf. for example J. T. Hack, "The Changing Physical Environment of the Hopi Indians of Arizona," Peabody 
Museum Papers, Vol. 35, No. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, and Kirk Bryan, "Pre-Columbian Agriculture in the 
Southwest, as Conditioned by Periods of Alluviation," Annals, Assoc. of Amer. Geographers, Vol. 31, pp. 


219-242, 1941. 
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as laborers in a region where such opportunity is 
scarce and seasonal. 

As a result of their survey of historical 
development and present conditions the authors con- 
clude that there are two main sources of economic 
conflict. First, the productivity of both farming and 
grazing land has decreased and "the resources of 
land and water are subject to severe limitations as 
to present use and future expansion." This has given 
rise to intense competition for the use of such re- 
sources as there are. Second, this competition is 
between two unequal antagonists, "one commercial 
and one non-commercial in basic economy," unequal 
because the contest must be held within the frame- 
work of the commercial economy, 

The final 34 pages discuss solutions to 
the problems, One does not expect such a discus- 
sion, at this stage, to be very satisfactory. The 
statement, made earlier in the book, that most of the 
effort expended so far has been in the solving of the 
physical problems receives emphatic support here. 
Much has already been done toward flood, silt, and 
erosion control and conservation. The engineering 
controls include storage reservoirs, diversion dams, 
350 miles of drainage canals, 650 miles of new and 
rehabilitated irrigation ditches, and 190 miles of 
river levees. In the now extensive National Forests, 
timber cutting is regulated by the principle of sus- 
tained yield. And on federal lands the amount of 
stock permitted is being regulated to preserve the 
grazing. The authors point out the necessity of a 
"comprehensive over-all planfor the development of 
the Middle Valley," embracing both physical and 
human problems, and with a comprehensive author- 
ity, federal, state, and local. 

The main solutions suggested for the 
economic problems are (1) to increase the now de- 
creasing farm acreage, (2) to introduce large-scale 
farming, (3) to encourage "family-type" farms, and 
(4) to induce sufficient industrialization to provide 
the necessary labor income. For the first, two plans 
exist; (a) the construction of silt diversion dams; and 
(b) the diversion of water from the San Juan River 
into the Rio Grande. Both of these plans would in- 
crease the irrigated land and both are very expensive 
(authors' estimate - $50,000,000 each). 

The second solution is the consolidation 
of farm lands for commercial operation following 
American farming tradition. This solution is merely 
presented, not discussed. 

In the third solution, family-type farms, 
a situation is visualized which would place each 
farmer above the subsistence level and involves en- 


larging the average 10-acre farm into one of 20 to 
40 acres. This would put more men in the ranks of 
laborers and would have to be correlated with the 
fourth solution, increased industrialization. 

Industrialization in the Rio Grande has 
made little progress so far. The authors attribute 
this to two main causes; (a) lack of abundant cheap 
power, (b) the lack of trained industrial labor. They 
believe the former lack would be remedied if the San 
Juan diversion scheme were put through and that the 
latter must be corrected by a long-term educational 
and vocational training program to fit the Spanish- 
speaking rural laborer into the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the nation. Perhaps the "long-term" 
might turn cut to be considerably shortened by the 
fact, pointed out by the authors, that the land no long- 
er supports all of these people. The lack of adapta- 
bility of the farmer is, I believe, greatly overem- 
phasized. In fact, on the basis of working with them 
in New England, Ireland, Colorado, Utah, and Arizona, 
I have become convinced that it is an academic and 
administrative myth. 

Under the heading, "Social Problems," 
the authors discuss public health, public education, 
and racial prejudice. New Mexico, despite its fa- 
mous sanitariums, is characterized by general ill- 
health. The figures cited for 1921 to 1938 give it 
the highest death rate in the country. In 1933 the 
maternal mortality was second only to Florida, and 
in 1939 the infant mortality was 109.4 per 1000 live 
births against 78.4 for the country as a whole. The 
authors attribute this mainly to lack of proper pre- 
natal care, andto nutritional defects, arthritis, dental 
disease, andchronic debility. They recommend gen- 
eral and specific improvements in the public health 
programs already under way. The general public ed- 
ucation system is equally bad and the two problems 
are closely correlated. The plates at the end of the 
book show a class in food preparation, a pre-natal 
clinic,a discussion group at the Harwood Foundation 
at Taos, and readers browsing in a "Bookmobile." 

"Racial" prejudice is mentioned but not 
discussed. The statement, "yet it must be empha- 
sized that fundamentally the problems of the Middle 
Valley are not racial, but are derived from economic 
and physical resource causes" does not seem to cover 
the ground. My understatement here is intentional. 
Since the authors did not choose to discuss that prob- 
lem, I can only say that I believe it to be a vital one 
in New Mexico and one to whicha great deal of atten- 
tion must be given. 

At the end of the bookare 20 plates, many 
of them magnificent, which illustrate numerous points 
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raised in the text. The captions are full and suc- 
cessfully tie the photographs into the text although 
they are not referred to in the text. 

This is a good and useful book. It isa 
survey volume reporting briefly on the aims and ac- 
complishments of various agencies in the Middle Rio 
Grande, federal, state,and private. It presents con- 
crete problems and makes attenipts at solutions. It 
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should not be criticized adversely because the pres- 
entation is not "technical." It will serve to impress 
forcefully upon the general reader the need for the 
anthropological approach to problems of land use 
and land management. 

The school of Inter-American Affairs is 
to be congratulated for its first two Studies. 
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